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The Conferences of Christian Workers in China; 


BY REV. J. C. GARRITT, HANGCHOW. 


HE summer and autumn of 1896 will be long remembered for 
the conferences of Christian workers held in Chefoo, Peking 
Shanghai and Foochow, together with the more informal 

meetings held in Hankow, Tengchow and other places. These con- 
ferences have been alluded to more than once in the columns of the 
RecorpDER, but a more extended report of them will, it is hoped, be 
of lasting value. 

The inauguration of conferences for the deepening of spiritual 
life, attended by both foreign missionaries and native Christians and 
workers, marks an epoch in missions in China. Such meetings have 
been held in this church or that, and have been of untold value in 
various localities. But we now see a national movement ; the day 
has come when the church is awakening and feeling her strength. 

Our Chinese converts have, as a rule, little realized the oneness 
of the church ; the doctrine has been believed, but the union has not 
been felt. But the recent conferences have brought the Christians 
of all denominations in most of the great centres into the position of 
mutual acquaintance, and there is a new sense of power, of life, of 
joy, a feeling that the Christian in far off Manchuria or Shan-si 
and the believer in Canton or Fohkien are brothers, beloved, united 
by a closer kinship than that of blood. If, as is widely hoped, this 
is only the first of a series of many conference years, we may rejoice 
in the belief that this sense of oneness in Christ against the kingdom 
of Satan will be strengthened year by year, and the united Church of 
Christ in China will be entering a new epoch of power and victory. 

The conferences just held have been an evident answer to 
prayer. The petition has been going up from many parts of China 
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for several years that just such conferences might be held. Efforts 
had been made to secure one and another worker from home lands 
to take the lead in such a movement, but without avail. The 
proposed visit of Mr. Mott, in connection with the Y. M. C. A. 
work, was hailed as affording the desired opportunity, and the out- 
come has proved that God was Himself opening the way and 
preparing a place and a time of spiritual uplift for His workers. 

There was a marked going from strength to strength in the 
conferences. For months before Mr. Mott reached China a volume 
of prayer was rising from all parts of the land for God’s blessing on 
the meetings. As the time approached the prayer grew more 
earnest, and as each conference was held, and drew to its close, the 
prayers from that body of God’s people for His blessing on succeed- 
ing gatherings grew more practical and intense, so that the 
momentum of spiritual power was ever increasing. 

The writer was privileged to attend three of the conferences, 
and can personally bear testimony to the great spiritual power and 
the glowing enthusiasm shown in these meetings. This enthusiasm 
was not the emotional, short-lived kind which we more and more 
learn to avoid, but the deep enthusiasm of an earnest purpose 
founded on reason, judgment and faith, and moving on irresistibly to 
the accomplishment of the purposed end. God was manifestly in 
our midst, guiding us into new and clearer views of truth, but even 
more guiding us into new views of our duty and into fresh, solemn 
determination to fulfil that duty. The never-to-be forgotten quiet 
hour or consecration meeting, held one morning at Shanghai, 
illustrates this remarkable work of the Holy Spirit, a work which 
was visible at all the conferences. Although a consecration meet- 
ing there were no appeals to the emotional side of our nature; 
every appeal was of the most reasonable, practical kind. There was 
an opportunity to hold a personal interview with God, to lay our 
case before Him, to receive His message and to promise to fulfil 
His command. Few who were present at that meeting failed to 
have this practical and invaluable realization of renewing their vows 
before God. ‘This was the spirit of all the conferences. 

This meeting with God characterized the native as well as the 
foreign sessions. The Christian life has a new meaning and a new 
power for mauy of those who attended these conferences. This was 
shown by the prayers and testimonies of those who spoke, by their re- 
newal of their vows and by their desire to be more regular and system- 
atic in prayer and Bible study; and we are sure the outcome will prove 
that they have received not a temporary, but a permanent uplift. 

The leadership of the conferences explains why there was such 
an intense practical tone in all that was saidand done. In the first 
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place the Holy Spirit was really the leader. There was no feeling 
of being bound by fixed rules, or of certain men being brought to 
the front. The place of honor was given to Him whose right it is. 

Mr. Mott, who gave a number of powerful addresses at each 
conference, has special qualifications for this work. His work has 
lain for some years in the student world, and in the course of 
meeting and counselling with thousands of students he has gained a 
most valuable experience, which enables him to give in concise and 
logical form the most practical and important hints with reference 
to Bible study, prayer and other duties and privileges of the 
Christian life. Present-day college life is a preparation for the 
duties of after life, in that the student’s work is so directed that 
there need be no scattering of energy. The hints which Mr. Mott 
gives are such as help the busy student to get the most spiritual 
help and blessing out of his Bible study and his daily living, and 
so they are adapted for the busy Christian in every walk of life. 

The committees of arrangements had in each case taken the 
greatest possible pains to have carefully prepared addresses on most 
important topics. Many of these are of lasting value. Beside 
the invaluable addresses of Mr. Mott on Bible Study for Personal 
Spiritual Growth, on Secret Prayer, and on Being Filled with the 
Spirit, we note those on the Spiritual Needs and Claims of China, by 
Mr. Baller at Chefoo and by Mr. Lowrie at Peking; the Spiritual 
Crisis in China, by Mr. Price at Shanghai; the Strategic Importance 
of Reaching the Students of China, by Mr. Gilbert Reid ; Revivals, 
and an address on the Holy Spirit, by Bishop Joyce ; Prayer as a 
Preparation for Work, by Mr. Sweet ; and other addresses by Dr. 
Hartwell, of Tengchow, Dr. Sheffield, Dr. Muirhead, Mr. Elwin, ete. 
Notes have not reached us of the addresses at Foochow; but those 
present testify that the Spirit of God worked mightily in every session. 

The following table of statistics of the four Conferences will 
repay a thoughtful perusal:— 











ec. | . | Shang- |p 
In Attendance. Chefoo. roe — Foochow. Total. 
| 
| 
No. of Chinese Students - - - -| 49 | 190 | 190 570 | 999 
om >» ‘Teachers - - - - 33 22 | 30 150 | 235 
», Preachers - - - - 18 | 43 | 35 51 | 147 
,, other Chinese Christians- - 107 | 220 245 429 | 1,001 
Total Chinese - - -| 207 | 475 500 | 1,200 | 9'389 
No. of Missionaries - - - - - - 79 | 96 193 57 | 421* 
», Other Foreigners - - - - 13 | 8 43 12 76 
Total Attendance - - 299 | 57s 736 | 1,269 | 2,883* 
No. of Schools and Col. represented | 5 | 6 13 16 : 40 
», Missionary Societies - - -| 14 | 14 26 8 37* 














* Excluding duplicates, 
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Allusion has already been made to the fact that several other 
gatherings were held, in which Mr. Mott and Mr. Lyon met with still 
other Christians and workers. In Tientsin an all-day meeting 
was held for the special benefit of the numerous English-speaking 
Chinese students in that city. Over a hundred attended the meet- 
ing, and beside the impetus given to Bible-study and Christian work 
among the Christians a number professed their purpose to trust in 
Jesus for salvation. A conference in Hankow also afforded opportu- 
nity for Mr. Mott to personally meet with a large number of the 
workers and Christians of Central China. ‘Transient calls made at 
Canton, Tengchow, Ningpo, Soochow and Nanking, were also made 
the most of. One twenty-ninth of all the Christians (Protestant) in 
China met in the four large. conferences, and many more at other 
times ; it is safe to say that four per cent. of all the 70,000 Christ- 
ians were influenced at first hand by these conferences. Add to this 
the impulse carried by these workers to their churches and fellow- 
Christians, and we see how unusual, how phenomenal in the history 
of missions in China has been this opportunity. 

Now, what are the results? Some very gratifying results are 
seen already. A very general revival in Bible-study has begun. 
Over 800 entered into covenant to keep the Morning Watch, and 
when all the returns are in it is confidently expected the number 
will run beyond 1000. Opportunity was given in the meetings for 
any who desired to express their intention to spend the first half- 
hour (or the nearest possible to the first) in secret prayer and devo- 
tional study of the Bible, and the matter is still being pressed on 
the prayerful attention of students and Christians throughout the 
field. In order to help those who do not know how to study, or 
who might through discouragement give it up, Bible-classes with 
leaders are being formed. Leaders of these Bible-classes can, by 
communicating with Mr. D. Willard Lyon, of Tientsin, receive 
monthly hints or guides to Bible-study, which are prepared for the 
use of classes in connection with the various Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. 

No less than seventy-six Chinese at these conferences have 
volunteered, or offered to devote their lives to Christian work 
among their own people. Of this number sixty-two volunteered 
at Foochow, the number including many of the strongest stud- 
ents in that important student centre. It is almost a certainty 
that the number of volunteers will very soon greatly exceed a 
hundred. 

Let this result be duly weighed. The volunteer movement in 
England and America and on the continent has in the last few years 
furnished over a thousand of the workers, who are now on the mission 
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field. There has been a concerted and wisely planned effort to 
bring the missionary enterprise before the attention of every student 
in the schools and colleges. It is high time the same plan should be 
pursued in China, The 1000 students reached in these conferences 
are but one-thirtieth of the students in the mission schools) A 
systematic effort to press upon all these pupils the claims, not of mis- 
sions or churches, but of the Lord, on their lives and powers, joined 
with a study of missions in all lands and of mission biographies, 
would surely be attended with the same great results as at home. 

A committee of representative workers met early in November 
to devise plans by which this end may be attained, and as at home 
the volunteer movement was placed under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Another result in part of these conferences is the organization 
of the National College Young Men’s Christian Association of China, 
by which Christian students in all parts of China may be enabled to 
feel their united strength and gain mutual help in the Christian 
life and broader views of the work that lies before them in gaining 
China for Christ. Delegates from many parts of China, among 
them leading educators, such as Drs. Sheffield and Mateer, have 
met and counselled together as to wise plans for the perfection of 
a national organization such as resulted from Mr. Mott’s work in 
India and other countries. 

Although special emphasis is thus laid on the results of these 
conferences among the students of China—and we feel confident that 
the work thus begun will be a very influential and important one— 
the spiritual results upon the teachers, preachers and general 
Christians, as well as upon the foreign workers, are equally evident. 
There is a spirit of prayer, an expectancy, a looking forward to a 
revival of great magnitude, a buoyancy of faith, that has never been 
so generally evident before. The next few years are pregnant with 
changes in China; but thank God that He is getting His forces 
ready to be in the lead and take advantage of these changes to 
His glory ! 

Many of the addresses given in these conferences are soon to 
be published, and in this way those who were not privileged to 
attend them may yet have part with us in the feast of good things. 
We will all follow Mr. and Mrs. Mott with our prayers as they 
engage in this same work in Japan during November, December 
and January. 
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Conference of Christian Workers at Foochow. 


HE stay of Mr. Mottand Mr. Lyon at Foochow for a conference 
similar to those held at Shanghai, Chefoo and Peking, was 
curtailed at both ends by the irregularities of steamship sailings, 

so that while we expected them to be with us for a week at least, 
their visit was reduced to three full days, from Tuesday, p.m., to 
Friday night, October 13th-16th. Nevertheless, if the time was 
limited, every minute was utilized, and almost as much was received 
as if their stay had been longer. 

The conferences fell into three classes, Those with the students 
only of the different colleges and theological seminaries located here ; 
the public conferences with the Chinese Christians; and the public 
conferences with the missionaries and residents. 

The greatest immediate results came from the private confer- 
ences with the students at the various institutions. The first was 
held at the Banyan City Scientific Institute of the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions One hundred and thirty 
students and teachers were present, and after an impressive hour’s 
address by Mr. Mott it was decided to organize a College Young 
Men’s Christian Association and to join the International Union of 
College Young Men’s Christian Associations. The next conference 
of this class was held with the students of the Church Missionary 
Society’s College on Wednesday evening. After asimilar address by 
Mr. Mott the same result followed—the formation of a College 
Young Men’s Christian Association. At this conference sixty students 
were present. Thursday evening Mr. Mott and Mr. Lyon were at 
the Anglo-Chinese College of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, and met 250 students and teachers. This College holds 
the honor of having formed a Young Men’s Christian Association 
among the first in China. This night, after an address on Work 
among Students in all Lands, they decided to amend their con- 
stitution, to agree with that usually adopted by College Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and to join the International Union. Friday 
morning Mr. Mott and Mr. Lyon met the theological students of 
the three missions, 55 being present, and in order that they might 
receive the benefits that come from united action and fellowship it 
was counselled and decided to organize College Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in each of these institutions also. The net result then 
of Mr. Mott and Mr, Lyon’s private conferences with the students was 
the formation of six College Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
deepening the spiritual life of the Christian students and winning 
toward Christianity the non-Christian, 
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The public conferences with the Chinese Christians were held 
in the compound of the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
There being no church of capacity great enough a tent of bamboo 
matting was erected with a seating capacity of over 1000. October 
weather proved delightful for out-door meetings, and when Mr. 
Lyon rose for the opening address, Wednesday morning, uot less 
than 850 Chinese greeted him, most of whom were Christians, 
among whom were 200 girls and women. It would be impossible 
in the space allowed us to give an account in detail of the addresses 
that followed each other, morning, afternoon and evening for five 
days. Mr. Mott spoke twice on Bible Study, on Prayer, on the 
Volunteer Movement and on Personal Purity. Those who have 
heard Mr. Mott and recall his earnest and intense manner, his 
logical and sensible words that press home the simple Gospel truths, 
commanding sincere consecration, will not be surprised that his 
addresses had the same effect on these large audiences as elsewhere. 
Perhaps the address on Wednesday afternoon on the Spirit for Bible 
Study was most impressive, and yet hardly less so than his farewell 
words on Friday evening. 

Mr. Lyon, as usual, ably seconded Mr. Mott, speaking on the 
* Blessings and Dangers from a Convention,” “the Evangelization 
of China,” “ Ye are my Witnesses.”” Dr. Worley, of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, spoke on the Holy Spirit, while others 
made short addresses. Among the speakers were the pastors of 
the various city churches, including Pastors Mong, of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Mission; Ding, of the Church Missionary 
Society; and Lau and Ding, of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions. Thursday afternoon, after Mr. Mott’s 
address on the Volunteer Movement, an opportunity was given 
for such students as had not already decided to devote their lives 
to Christian work, but who now thus determined, to hand in their 
names, and about twenty responded, and before the convention ended 
the number had increased to upwards of sixty. On Friday afternoon, 
after the address on Prayer, the audience was asked to join the 
“Morning Watch,” who devote the first half hour of each day to 
Bible study and prayer, to which appeal about 400 responded. 

The farewell meeting on Friday evening was for men only, 
and was addressed by Mr. Mott, his subject being, Personal Purity. 
At this meeting it was very evident that the Spirit of God was 
at work on the hearts of the men, drawing them to a purer and 
higher Christian life. The meetings were continued on Saturday. 
On Sunday afternoon a Union Service was held in the tent, 800 
being present, and the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was partaken 
by 570 communicants of the various denominations present. ‘This 
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was an occasion of immense significance ; coming, as it did, on the eve 
of the fiftieth anniversary of mission work in Foochow, it showed 
an admirable unity of spirit. Many present could remember nearly 
all of the long, long struggle, and rejoiced in the triumph of 
the Gospel. On the whole these meetings have been a gratifying 
success, emphasizing most effectually the duty and privilege of a 
devoted Christian life. Probably over 1200 attended these meetings, 
of whom 51 were preachers, 150 were teachers, 570 were students, 
and 430 others, most of whom were Christians. 

The English conferences were held in the chapel of the Anglo- 
Chinese College, and were attended by 51 missionaries and 12 resi- 
dents. Eight different missionary organizations were represented. 
The meetings were addressed by Mr. Mott, his subjects being largely 
in connection with work among students in various countries of the 
world, subjects upon which few others are better fitted to speak. ‘They 
were the source of much encouragement to the misssionaries, and 
especially to those laboring among students. Mr. Lyon spoke also, his 
subject being, ‘For us to live is Christ.” As the coming Secretary 
of the National Association of College Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in China he will ever receive a warm welcome in Foochow. 
Beside the gratitude felt for real personal help received, hearty 
endorsement was given to the project of organizing a National College 
Young Men’s Christian Association in China, and for a meeting for 
this purpose to be held in Shanghai about Nov. Ist. $285 was raised 
toward the expenses of such an organization. Foochow missionary 
circles aud the native church will long remember with gratitude the 
1896 Convention of Christian Workers. 


Dwicur Gopparp, Secretary. 





Li Hung-chang as a Patron of Education. 
An Address at the Waldorf Dinner, August 29th, 1896. 


BY DR, We Ae P. MARTIN, 


President Emeritus of the Imperial University of Peking, China. 


MONG all the sons of China the name, after that of Con- 
fucius, best known in foreign lands, is that of Your Excel- 

lency. It was his work as an educator—the educator of a 
nation—that gave to Confucius his enduring fame ; and though 
Your Excellency has many claims to immortality one of the 
strongest is undoubtedly your patronage of education. This it is 
which has made Tientsin (the seat of your vice-royalty) a focus of 
light to the Chinese empire. As the traveller approaches the 
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emporium of the north on his way to the Imperial capital his 
attention is arrested by a conspicuous pile of buildings on the banks 
of the Peiho. That is the nucleus of a new university, now under 
the presidency of an American (Mr. ©. D, Tenney), who was helped 
to that post of influence by the favor and protection of Your 
Excellency. 

That young university is the latest (let us hope not the last) in 
a long series of educational enterprises, initiated or fostered by Your 
Excellency. Beginning twenty-five years ago with the “ educational 
mission ” of Dr. Yung-wing, you share with the first Marquis of 
Tseng the honor of having encouraged the sending Chinese youth 
to this country for education. Your next step was to establish in 
your own country institutions for the cultivation of the arts and 
languages of the West. 

How much you have done in that direction may in part be 
gathered by a bird’s-eye view from the roof of the new university. 
The first building that the eye rests on is a telegraph school. 
3eonn simultaneously with the adoption of that most wonderful 
of Western inventions, its trained students are now to be found 
working the wires in all the provinces of the empire. Next comes 
a military school, whose object is to supply the land army with a 
body of properly-trained officers. Then there is a naval school 
which is doing the same thing for the marine forces. 

The grand procession is brought to a fitting conclusion by a 
medical college, which has for its avowed object the superseding of 
antiquated methods by the improved practice of modern medicine, 
You have long announced yourself a convert to the medical science 
of the West ; nor am I wrong in supposing that your confidence in 
it has been amply rewarded by the restoration of health and vigor 
which have enabled you to undertake the cirenmnavigation of 
the globe. 

In connection with these institutions planted and fostered by 
Your Excellency, [ must not omit to mention the indirect aid and 
encouragement which yon have always afforded to the Imperial 
University at Peking, over which I have had the honor to preside 
for more than a quarter of a century. No institution can flourish 
unless its students find employment, any more than a manufactory 
can flonrish when its goods are not in ‘demand. Now, it is on 
exaggeration to affirm that no one man ever did so much to create 
a demand for our graduates as Your Excellency has done; some of 
them you have from time to time attached to your personal staff 
(I am happy to recognize one or two among the members of your 
present snite), and many have found posts of honor and usefulness 
in the various schools established by Your Excellency, 
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These noble institutions are light-houses on the sea-coast ; but 
their rays have scarcely begun to penetrate the vast interior. A 
herculean task remains to be done (and we trust Your Excellency 
will crown your glorious record by doing it), I mean the awakening 
of the mind of China to the necessity of educational reform. 

Slowly the imperial government is becoming convinced of that 
necessity ; but among its highest dignitaries no one is so well 
qualified as Your Excellency to appreciate the merits of both 
systems—the new and the old. 

Not only have you seen and tested the marvels of the new 
education; you began by carrying off all the prizes in the ancient 
curriculum. Made a bachelor as one of a hundred competitors in 
the lists of your native district, yon won at Nanking the Master- 
ship of Arts (again one of a hundred). Proceeding to Peking you 
plucked the bright honor of a metropolitan doctorate among the 
assembled scholars of the empire. So distinguished were your 
attainments that after yon had undergone an examination in the 
presence of the Emperor, His Imperial Majesty was pleased to 
promote you to an arm-chair in the Imperial Academy. 

These were the triumphs of your earlier years ; and when in 
later life you were advanced to the highest seat in the privy council 
of the Emperor, the title conferred on you—one of the proudest 
which you wear to-day—was still a mark of literary distinction, 
Tahioshi, “statesman of great learning.” 

When one who has so often come off victor in the competitions 
of the literary arena proclaims to the scholars of the empire 
that their education cannot be complete until the sciences of the 
West are added to the letters of the East, they will not refuse 
to listen. 

Already have the gates leading to educational reform been 
somewhat set ajar by the grant to a limited number of an optional 
competition in certain sciences, but the thorough awakening of the 
national intellect—that richest of all the resources of your highly 
favored country—cannot be effected until the mathematical and 
natural sciences are made indispensable to the attainment of a 
literary degree. 

If Your Excellency succeeds in effecting this object China will 
soon take her place in the van of progressive nations. This will be 
an achievement greater far than the renovation of army and navy ; 
for has not our poet Longfellow said with truth :— 


‘* Were half the force that keeps the world in terror; 
Were half the wealth that’s spent on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals and forts.” 
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The Uprising on the Part of Literati and Officials in 
the Fukien Province. What can we 
do to frustrate its Designs ? 


BY REV. P. W. PITCHER, AMOY. 


Il. 


HAT we have reached a sort of crisis in the history of missions 
will be acknowledged by all who have made a study of the 
question. So serious has the matter become that great care 

should be exercised, lest an error be committed which would com- 
pass the progress of the Gospel in this province, that the enemy 
seems bent upon. 

In considering this question two points should be kept in mind, 
viz., sanctified common sense and sense of duty, which are two 
essential qualifications of Christian manhood and womanhood. 

I. Appeals have been made to the Scripture in dealing with 
these kinds of questions. Such appeals are justifiable if our minds 
remain unbiassed and broad enough to accept the whole evidence. 
Kither side can prove its case from the Scripture—at least to its 
own satisfaction. But where we must rest the case is on the whole 
truth—not a part of it. 

Every missionary must fully believe in his own heart that he is 
here first of all to build up a spiritual kingdom in the hearts of the 
Chinese people; and again that the final issue of every effort lies 
with God, the sovereign Ruler, who could, if wisest, accomplish his 
purposes without a single human agency. But do we not all at 
the same time believe that God works and accomplishes His ends 
through human agencies? So far as we can understand it, this is 
His plan. What is more human than a missionary ? Yet upon him 
has been placed gravest responsibility. Ina certain sense the issue 
lies with him. While he must ever keep the vision clear between 
God and himself, still he must never lose sight of the fact that God 
is depending on him. If this be true then why must we stagger 
before the question of putting some confidence in “the powers that 
be” to assist ns in this grand work? If God can use us why not 
other human means as well, for instance Christian governments ? 
Why should we not appeal to Christian governments to support us 
in our different efforts to strike down the hand that is lifted up 
against liberties which are dearer to mankind than life itself? We 
have listened with all due respect to exhortations about never 
trusting in “the arm of flesh,” and have often wondered if those 
advocates really rested the case on the whole evidence, or exercised 
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this God-given qualification, about which we are now speaking. 
It must be, as an explanation, that the idea of trusting in “ the 
arm of flesh” which exists, or seems to exist, in their minds is 
radically different from that which exists in some other minds. 

Have we any more right to say that another is relying on 
“the arm of flesh” when he appeals to Christian governments to 
assist him in his grand work—the noblest that ever engaged the 
attention of mortals—than we have to say that we rely on “the 
arm of flesh” when we trust in human wisdom, talents and other 
means to advance the kingdom of God? Let us not get befogged, 
We are everyone of us in a certain sense trusting in “the arm of 
flesh.” But what we mean in every case, aud what our only hope 
and trust is, is that Gol works through them all, whether it be 
wisdom, or talents, or money, or Christian governments. 

Aud such a trust we believe is legitimate and Scriptural: 

II. This is not the day of miracles, as we understand the 
expression. It is through human agency that God works, hence we 
may rightly suppose that Christian governments have a part to 
perform, and therefore we may look to them. And we are glad to 
record and bear testimony to the fact that in some parts of China 
this sympathy and support that we seek are most freely and 
loyally given. But there are places where they are not given, and 
the question arises, Why is it? Why is there no uniform action in 
this matter ? What is good for one part of China surely is good for 
all, A certain Cousul calmly told a missionary a short time ago 
that the word * missionary” did not occur in the treaty. What he 
meant by such a declaration would be hard to guess. Taken, how- 
ever, ia connection with the case under discussion he seemed to draw 
the couclusion that missionaries neither had the right to expect 
or look for sympathy and support from Christian governments, 

But whether the word “missionary” occurs or not we are 
citizens, aud no less citizens because we are missionaries, and as 
citizens we should claim our rights and treaty rights, as they affect 
those iu whom we are deeply interested. 

There are circumstances when our Chinese friends have a claim 
upon us. As their fureigu teachers they do look and have a right 
to look at times to us for direction and help on account of their 
unbearable burdens. 

Yet it will be well for us if we are frank with them and tell 
them what their relation as Christians to their government is, what 
our relation as foreign teachers to them is, what they may and 
what they may not expect of us. A suggestion of some such line of 
action has already been made public in a Pastoral Letter drawn up 
by a body of missionaries assembled in convention at Ku-liang, near 
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Foochow, August, 1896. “They should understand that they are 
amenable to the laws of the land, and have no right to expect 
exemption from punishment because they become Christians.” And 
moreover, that they have no right to expect that their foreign 
teachers can or will use any influence to invoke foreign aid to shield 
them from justice, such as their laws impose. 

if I am rightly informed it has been the practice in some parts 
of this province for Chinese church members, where they become 
involved in difficulties, to at once proclaim the fact as a defence : 
“ We are Christians,” and insinuate: “ You had better keep hands 
off.” Itis a fatal error. Nothing will so tend to antagonize the 
officials and place an odium upon Christianity, and no position be 
more likely to defeat their plans in the long run than this. . We 
must teach our Chinese friends that such a line of action is bound 
to meet with failure. They are citizens of China, and upon this 
ground alone have they a right to expect equity and justice, not 
because they are Christians. 

Having set this side of the case frankly before them, our duty 
is yet unfulfilled. The additional duty is hinted at in Art. VII. of 
the above mentioned letter, viz., ‘In cases where religious liberty 
is at stake, every effort should be made, by those concerned, to 
settle them amicably, and thus avoid appealing to the courts. 
Where this cannot be done, they should appeal to the officials (as 
citizens) in the ordinary way, paying the usual fees. In no case 
should they look to the missionary to take the initiative.” That 
is not so harsh as it may at first appear. 

It is just and fair, and if followed by all missionaries it will 
check that undue haste shown by some of rushing into court with 
any and every kind of case presented, which is just as erroneous 
and fatal as when the natives declare: “We are Christians ;” “ you 
had better keep hands off.” The words by no means convey the idea 
that either sympathy or help are to be denied those in trouble. The 
objection is only raised against taking the “ initiative.’ When our 
Chinese friends have honestly acted as Chinese citizens, and failed 
in securing their rights as such, then, and only then, have they a 
claim upon us, which should be conscientiously and loyally rendered. 

There are instances of persecution “for the sake of Christ,” 
where national resources have become so distorted by prejudice and 
hatred that no native Christian can ever hope for justice. 

In many cases they are not accorded the rights every Chinaman is 
entitled to. They are not treated as Chinese subjects. The officials 
constantly discriminate between “Christian” and “heathen” (1) 
In the administration of justice; (2) By betrayal of trust; (8) By 
the use of terms. 
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Facts may be had to prove, if necessary, statement under 1 
and 2, but in regard to 3 it may be briefly related here that in their 
despatches the officials employ such terms in describing native 
Christians as intimate that they are a prescribed class. Accordingly 
they use the term “ ming,” §&, “people,” to describe the heathen, 
and “ kau,’ $f, “ doctrine,” to describe the followers of Christianity. 
Again, by the use of “ping ming,” 22 &, “ peaceable people,” in 
describing the heathen, and “ kaw ming,” $f . ‘‘ doctrine people,” 
evidently to designate a turbulent people, odium is ever being cast 
upon Christianity, while its adherents are held up as objects of 
distrust and hatred. 

The “heathen” are not slow to recognise this distinction, and 
thus both official and heathen combine to rob the Christian China- 
man of his most sacred right—religious liberty and his social 
rights as well. It is also reported that three district magistrates 
near Foochow have publicly avowed that they will have nothing to 
do with the complaints of native Christians. A missionary a short 
time ago sent a letter to one of these magistrates, and it was return- 
ed unopened, and the native who took it was told that “in the 
future you ‘ kau ming’ must look to yourselves.” What can this 
mean save that the “Christians” will be left to such persecution as 
the “ heathen” may heap upon them? And what else can it mean 
but that these magistrates are carrying out the desires of their 
superiors ? Here then comes the time for us to do our part by invok- 
ing the influence and aid of our governments to secure those sacred 
rights which the Chinese government refuses to grant. We may 
fail, but our duty will have been fulfilled. And why should man or 
woman be allowed to suffer month after month, or year after year, 
while Christian governments exist, which are, if anything, the 
exponents and defenders of religious liberty ? 

‘Vo those friends who sit in their peaceful homes and tell us 
that the Chinese Christians should patiently and unmurmuringly 
endure persecution (on the dawn of the 20th century) what reply 
can be made? Only this. Put yourselves in their places and feel 
the bitterness of it. Then perchance your cry would not only be: 
How long, O Lord! but, how long will Christian governments 
permit such atrocities to be perpetrated upon a helpless race? Now 
there can be but one object on the part of the officials and heathen, 
viz., that those who seek Christianity shall be so intimidated by 
precept and example as to reject it, and those who have already 
become attached to it, be so isolated and terrorized, that they will 
be glad to forsake it. 

What can frustrate these designs of the enemy but a united 
front of missionaries and Christian governments? Let the banner 
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of the cross and the flag of religious liberty be together unfurled, in 
sympathetic union at least, in our ranks, and thus, trusting in 
Jehovah, march on to victory. 

The glory will all be to the Lord of hosts and noue to us. We 
can hide ourselves here just as surely and securely as in any other 
sphere of our manifold duties. It does not necessarily follow, from 
what has been said, that we are to look to Christian governments to 
employ the weapons which are carnal. What we seek first of all 
and now, and, what we believe will be entirely sufficient at this 
juncture, is the sympathy and moral backing of our governments. 
It is on account of this exhibition of apathy on their part that so 
much of the present agitation and open violence occurs, and for 
which they must stand responsible. 

If this united front is not presented, what then? So faras 
one can read the signs of the time, a reign of terror would be in- 
stituted, and the iron heel of oppression begin and continue grinding 
and crushing until cruelties and horrible atrocities, similar to those 
of Armenia, be visited upon this people. 

These are not the words of an alarmist, but of one deeply in- 
terested above all in the salvation of this nation, and whose only 
desire is to prevent, if possible, any disaster overtaking the work so 
well begun and developed in this province. No more are these 
words the advocacy of a new policy. They refer to an old policy 
somewhat neglected and fossilized, which should be revived every- 
where, so that every missionary, as of old, could feel that he has 
not become expatriated (he cannot be) by being one, but has the 
sympathy and support of his government, as well as the merchant 
and to the same degree. 

To sum up very briefly :— 

I. Weare guardians and teachers, or vice verse. 

(1.) In Spiritual Matters.—This is the true foundation of all 
Christian effort; other there is none. He or she who builds on anys 
thing else labors in vain. 

(2.) In Temporal Matters, as indicated above.—There are 
certain inalienable rights which every Christian—Chinese or other- 
wise—is entitled to. As guardians and as teachers we are bound to 
exercise such influence and aid, as we may possess, to have those 
rights{accorded. 

1I. We should see to it that treaty-rights are safe-guarded. 
We are citizens, therefore (a) keep within treaty bounds. Speed 
as fast as ever you can iu this territory, but never an inch beyond. 
It is too late to discuss the question of treaty rights. They have 
become established by usage and by edicts. They are recorded, and 
have been recognized now for more than fifty years, not in one part 
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of China, but in all parts. It should be so to-day. ()) Make the 
governments acquainted with the facts. A mighty war is being 
waged; oh may time speed on until Christian governments will 
show the same eagerness for news from the front in this as they 
do when national arms and steel clash in combat. However, send 
in the news, keep it to the front. Let it be known that the final 
issue of no other canse, commercial or otherwise, is so vitally im- 
portant as this. It stands in the front of all interests. It is the 
foreranner, the pioneer of all successful commerce, and, that nation 
is blind which fails to recognize the fact. Keep the governments 
acquainted with the progress of the work. Our information is 
constantly going home to our religious papers. Does it not often 
stop there ? 

Publish your news abroad, even till it reaches the ‘ State 
Department ” and the “ Foreign Office.’ Working all together 
along some such lines may we not hope that the designs of the 
enemy will be overwhelmingly defeated ? 





Appeal to the People, posted on the Walls of Sui-fu and 
signed by a Chu-jen and five Literati, 


$2) 


IN QO crime is more criminal than disobedience to the Emperor ; 
PS) \N_ no injury more painful than the breaking of the bones and 

sinews. Even the most stupid man knows this. And those 
of noble birth respect the Emperor’s orders and the words of Con- 
fucius. What the object in foot-binding may be I know not. There 
are many stories, Some say it comes from the Chow dynasty. At the 
beginning of the Tsing (the present) dynasty the Emperor forbade 
foot-binding. But owing to people’s disobedience and the Em- 
peror’s graciousness for 200 years letting people do what they like, 
the feet of the women of China are still bound, and the Emperor’s 
wishes disregarded. What people think in their hearts I do not 
know. A man’s limbs come from his parents. People read the 
writings of Confucius; they ought to respect them and not injure 
their bodies. But now they have their young daughters’ feet bound 
tightly till they bleed, and the bones and sinews are broken in order 
to squeeze them small, disregarding the Emperor’s advice. This is 
wrong and discreditable to the parents. Manchus and Mongols 
and Chinese bannermen do not bind their women’s feet. Upper and 
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lower classes alike. The provinces of Chihli, Kuangtung and Kuang- 
si, after the rebellion was suppressed, acknowledged foot-binding 
was wrong, and the half of them abandoued the practice. In Sze- 
chuan province, in the cities of Peng-chow and Pung-chi-hien, Hung- 
ya, and Sa-chang, there are some wise men who have changed this 
fashion of small feet into natural feet. Let other places do the same ! 

Modern and ancient times are different. People now-a-days do 
not act as of old. Foreign countries—England, France, Germany, 
America and other countries situated beyond the seas—are free from 
the pains of foot-binding. Of all the people in the world the 
Chinese are the most foolish; they of their own free will suffer pain 
and injury. Parents do not teach their daughters the four womanly 
virtues—chastity, truth, work and propriety—also the three wo- 
manly submissions—to father, husband and sons. They only teach 
them a bad custom, and spvil their feet. This is neither follow- 
ing the Emperor uor Confucius. And they forget that though a 
courtesan’s feet are small she cannot enter an honourable family. 
Distinctions of rank are not indicated by the feet. Moreover, the 
laws of the empire are for the punishment of the wicked by cutting 
in pieces, beheading and strangling, but there is nothing of bind- 
ing of feet. ‘The laws are too merciful for that. When in a fight or 
quarrel peoples’ limbs are injured there is an appointed punishment. 
But people have their young daughters’ feet broken on purpose, not 
heeding their cries and pain. And yet parents are said to love their 
daughters! But for what crime are these tender children punished ? 
Their parents cannot say. It makes the daughters cry day and night, 
aching with pain. This is a hundred times as bad a punishment as 
robbers get. If a man has been beaten in the Yamén he can get 
over it in a fortnight. But if a girl’s feet are bound she suffers from 
it all her life long, and her feet can never regain their natural shape. 

When fathers bind their daughters’ feet it is not because they like 
to do it, but because their ancestors did it, and if they change they 
will be going counter to their ancestors. They do not know that the 
ancestors are full of benevolence, whilst they, their posterity, have not 
a thousandth part of it, desiring to injure their guiltless daughters 
out of respect to their ancestors. I do not think much of such 
ancestors as lead people to bind their daughters’ feet. I am firmly 
resolved to speek out, seeing tender girls suffer such pain, I think 
your five senses cannot be in order, making yourselves so ridiculous. 
It is hateful to see people unable to walk after their feet are bound. 
Should calamities, such as war or fire, occur, how should they escape ? 
The father has to leave his daughter behind, the husband his wife, in 
order to save his own life, leaving them to be carried off by robbers. 
Well-brought-up women will commit suicide rather than expose 
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themselves to this. And those who do not die are reserved for a 
worse fate. This misery is due to the guilt of their parents. I am 
glad that some intelligent people agree not to bind feet, thus their 
daughters are able to defend themselves or escape. And if a calamity 
occurs in the night they can help their mothers-in-law. They can 
even learn to use weapons and fight for their country, so that no 
bandit dare to attack them. ‘They can protect their own honour. 
This is true filialism, This is the right course in danger. 

If a man marries a wife, and she is stronger than he, she can 
aid him as a mother a son. Would this not be a happy state 
of things? The custom is an old one; it is not to be changed 
easily, but when a marriage is arranged for, the relations should 
be brought to agree that the girl’s feet shall not be bound. The 
daughters of all men should follow the teachings of Confucius, and 
fathers should teach their sons beforehand not to dislike those 
wives, because they have not bound feet. As it is, everyone dislikes 
natural feet, and so itis hard to change. But now if any accident 
befalls, it is the parents’ fault for having bound the feet. If a man 
has a wife with unbound feet they can escape from danger together ; 
now they cannot. ‘I'o this risk do you subject your daughters. 
Tt will be too late to be sorry afterwards. In times of calamity the 
noble and rich are first to suffer, because their women, brought up 
in ease and luxury, cannot escape. If any accident suddenly occurs 
they can but sit and await death. Whilst those with unbound feet 
can carry heavy things, or use weapons, and need not fear being 
left behind or killed. They can even be trained in military ex. 
ercises, so as to defend themselves against attack and thus enjoy 
security. This is the happy course. 

Some foolish people say: Self-defence is a man’s business and 
should not be left to women. They do not consider that from 
ancient times to the present day even high officials have not always 
succeeded in defending their wives. When Ne Tsze-shan played 
the Joined Pearls how was he hated! The misfortune of binding 
feet makes not only women suffer, but men too. Before bandits 
arrive men could often escape, but they have wives and daughters, 
whom they cannot leave behind. For then on the arrival of the 
robbers the wives and daughters will be destroyed. Thus they 
die, and the family perishes with them. This is -much to be 
lamented. Women suffer because their feet are bound, whilst men 
can get clear away. I hope people will be wise and intelligent and 
give up this stupidity. 

The present is no time of peace. Foreign women have natural 
feet; they are fierce aud ean fight. But Chinese women have 
bound feet, and are too weak even to bear the weight of their own 
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clothes. They think it looks nice, but in reality it does not look 
nice, and weakens their bodies, often causing their deaths. I ama 
student, a man of no use in the world, but I must do people some 
good, and I may be of use by writing this. The people in Szechuan 
province are numerous, and crowded together, and there are many 
idlers and bad characters. Many unforeseen things may arise. Am 
I right or wrong? 
Signed and sealed by Cuow, a Chii-jen. 


Then there is a paragraph in approval and confirmation of Mr. 
Chow’s views, signed by five other well-known citizeus of Sui-fu. 





China in the Light of History. 


BY REV. ERNST FABER, DR. THEOL. 
Translated from the German by E. M. H. 
(Continued from page 560, Nov. No.) 


X < HUN-CHI, the first Emperor of the Manchu dynasty, shaved 
his head after the death of his favourite wife in 1661. As early 
as 1653 the chief Lama of Thibet had visited the Emperor, 

who conferred upon him the title of Dalai-lama, meaning Ocean- 

lama, because his understanding was as deep and unfathomable 
as the ocean. At what time the ruling Emperor of China adopted 
the title “ Buddha of the Present,” is unknown to me. In this 
the Emperor reserves to himself the authority over the Dalai- 
lama, not only in life, but even after his death, as he may forbid 
him to be born again in a child. This may be read in print in the 

Peking Gazette of 1877. The sixteen Theses of Morals of Kang- 

hi, as well as the Explanations of his successor and others, are 

very strongly expressed, and warn the people most earnestly against 
taking any part in Buddhism. Notwithstanding this, Kien-lung 
favoured Buddhism very liberally. His bust is found in many 

Buddhist temples, where incense is burnt in his honour, as well 

as in honour of other idols and Buddhist disciples. The services 

of both Buddhist and Taoist priests are employed, even at many 
religious ceremonies of state. During the Tai-ping rebellion thou- 
sands of monasteries and temples were destroyed, and no doubt 
many monks were put to death. In some places ruins can still be 
found, but in others the sites have been beautified by more hand- 
some structures, and the number of similar institutions is increased. 
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Unfortunately there ara only a very few of them, whose inmates 
are intellectually active. The incessant repetitions of the litany 
blunts the senses of the people. A large percentage are given 
to opium. Otherwise, also, their morals are not of good repute. 
They serve the people, particularly by repeating the litany at 
funerals and by their horrid pictures of hell, from which they claim 
to rescue the dead. The sacred writings of the Buddhists are 
far too profound for the people, only a few learned men are able 
after a long time of study to decipher their meaning. The popular 
literature especially emphasizes works of merit, which atone for 
past sins. Schedules have been prepared, in which the amount of 
merit or guilt forevery act is given in figures. According to this 
everybody can keep his own eternal account. If he finds that he 
is laden with guilt, he selects those good works which insure the 
greatest prize with the least trouble. Yea, according to this form, 
it would not be difficult for any one to make the officers of retribu- 
tion his creditors, It is evident that the degradation of goodness to 
a mere matter of business means the death of all noble, moral aspira- 
tions. The poles of Buddhist religious life are fear of punishment 
as the results of evil acts, and self-righteous coneeit, if the scales 
seem favourable. There is neither room for love toward God nor 
toward man. It is beyond doubt that the followers of Buddhism 
have morally benefited by the same; but its influence is greatly 
over-estimated by chamber-critics. The Mongols under Timur and 
to this day, are no such mild lambs as Buddhists are imagined, nor 
are the Lamas of Thibet and Peking, according to all reports. At 
Chicago I heard a distinguishsd Japanese Buddhist, who gave public 
expression to deep hatred of foreigners. In spite of all encourage- 
ment experienced by Buddhism it could not ennoble the morals of 
the Chinese imperial court. he blood of the murdered, executed, 
and such as were killed in battle still flowed. Tens of thousands 
died of starvation, pestilence, floods, etc., which might have been 
prevented had wise measures been employed. 

A great part of the influence, which issued from Buddhism, 
must be accredited to the fact, that the Buddhist missionary was 
also a bearer of Indian culture. The so-called Buddhist architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture, even some of the substance of the Buddhist 
sacred writings are all of Indian origin, and have only assumed a 
Buddhist colouring. Unfortunately this important fact is ignored 
in the estimate of Buddhist influence, and so that which really 
belongs to Indian culture has been ascribed to Buddhism. The 
same is true of Mohammedanism as a religion and the bearer of 
Arabian culture. It might be correct to say that Chinese Buddhism 
consists, one-half of Chinese elements, namely three parts Taoist and 
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two parts Confncian, in addition to three parts Indian culture and 
perhaps two parts actual Buddhism. Chinese Buddhism is at pre- 
sent in a most wretched state, not at all qualified to instil China’s 
millions with new strength and life. It has accomplished one 
thing: it has kept minds awake to the fact of there being a future 


life and requital in the same, but Buddhism has no idea of the joy 
of faith and beautifying love. 


XVII. Darkness of the Present. 


In the course of time many changes have taken place since the 
golden age of antiquity! No Chinese scholar considers that the 
golden age of the past is mere fiction. The idea corresponds to the 
Confucian ideal state. The actual conditions constantly departed 
more or less signficantly from the same. A connection between 
the present and past still exists, more remarkably so in China than 
in any other country on earth. Just a few facts may be pointed 
out here. A detailed description and discussion of each custom 
would fill several volumes, 

‘The Emperor is, as such, still as much the chief-priest as in the 
remotest ages. Annually he has at least forty-three different sacri- 
fices to offer, which are divided into three classes of rank. To the 
first class belong three different sacrifices, which are in honour of 
Heaven or the highest God, one for the earth, one for the ancestral 
tablets of all the deceased Emperors of the dynasty, one for the 
field and fruit god, the tutelar god of the dynasty. Before each of 
these six sacrifices he is obliged to fast and live isolated for three 
days. ‘To the second class belong nine sacrifices, namely for the 
sun, moon, the names of former Emperors (from Fu-hi as the first 
these amount to 190), Confucius, god of agriculture, god of silk, 
gods of heaven, gods of earth and the god of the year. Two fast 
days are appointed for every sacrifice. To the third class belong 
twenty-eight sacrifices, namely, for the gods of wind, rain, thunder, 
mountain, sea, river, road, gate, flag, cannon, stars, etc. There is 
but one fast day appointed for these. Nevertheless, the Emperor 
must fast sixty-four days in the year. A few must still be added for 
extraordinary occasions, Every mandarin in his city must, as well 
as the Emperor in the capital, annually attend stated sacrifices and 
perform certain ceremonies, for instance, twice annually in the 
temple of Confucius, the god of war, the deity of literature, the 
queen of heaven, the god of jasper, the dragon-god, river-god, etc. 
The city-god, god of cereals, district-god, and local deities in general, 
are not worshipped by the mandarins, who are higher in rank 
themselves, All depends upon the titles, which are granted by the 
Emperor. 
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The gods of riches are, almost without exception, worshipped by 
the people. Their shrines are seen in every shop and frequently 
before the house door. The kitchen-god is not absent in any house» 
hold. Ancestral worship is, however, most commonly practised. The 
ancestors are cousidered to be the true patron saints of the family 
and lineage. Ceremonies in their honour take place in the house, 
ancestral hall and at the grave. There is an extensive calendar 
of festivals, and about fifty greater or lesser idol festivals are cele- 
brated annually, many of them connected with much pomp and show, 
processions or even theatrical performances. It is chiefly because 
idolatry offers so much which the multitudes delight in that it has 
such a bewitching power over the people. These are also the only 
occasions upon which women, married as well as young girls, can 
show themselves iu public. ‘This happens in spite of many prohibi- 
tions on the part of the government. There are no other public 
amusements, except the New Year’s festival, which, however, hus also 
a religious tinge. The dragon boats and feast of lanterns are also idol 
worship. Kites and battle-door and shuttle-cock serve as amuse- 
ment for the youths and boys. Social feasts are popular amongst 
the men, as wellas gatherings in the tea-shop around the tea or 
fnsel. Drunkenness is not rare, but does not come before the public. 

The use of opium does not originate in antiquity, neither can it 
be justified by the classics (nor the smoking of tobacco), but it is 
increasing annually. The imports are indeed less, but is on account 
of the high duty; cultivation in the interior has been multiplied in 
the last decade. Some of the northern provinces export opium to 
the other provinces, and also Sze-chuan, in the west. ‘The middle 
and southern provinces are also progressing in the cultivation of the 
drug. The consumption is increasing to such an extent, where 
opium is produced, that even women and children partake .of it. 
The results will soon appear. Opium does not promote welfare, nor 
physical strength, nor the intellectual development of the inhabi- 
tants. Japan was wise enough to keep this evil out of its boun- 
daries. With earnest effort China would have been able to do this 
as well as Japan. The fault is pre-emiuently China’s own. I would 
not justify the English opium policy more than any other com- 
mercial policy, which recognizes only money and no higher or more 
humane interests. Such policy usually avenges itself after a short 
time. A rapid gain, which impoverishes a nation, injures commerce. 
A healthy commercial policy must see to it that the traffic raises the 
productive power of the nation, for only on this condition can trade 
be expected to continuously flourish. 

The antiquated educational methods are at present working 
more destruction in China than the opium and other vices. What 
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was good 1000 or more years ago when the neighbouring countries 
were living in a state of barbarism or had borrowed their civilization 
from China; what was good when China had to maintain only one- 
tenth of its present population within its boundaries, is now good. for 
nothing under the completely changed circumstances. The China- 
man learns nothing but reading, writing and literary matter, phraseoe 
logy in particular. His whole scholarship consists in this. He 
learns nothing of real science; only antiquated stuff, which does 
more harm than good. The difficulty of Chinese writing has already 
(XII) been put forward. A large percentage of the Chinese popula- 
tion, especially of the women, learn no reading whatever. Many learn 
only as much as is necessary to carry on their business, but they can 
understand no book. The more gifted of the business men acquire 
enough knowledge to be able to read light matter and perhaps a 
newspaper with some intelligence. The true scholars work only for 
their examinations. They must commit a number of the classics to 
memory as well as the authorized interpretation of the same, and 
besides they must, above all, be acquainted with the technicalities of 
the essays and poetical compositions. Chinese history is studied 
from compendiums, as is also the general Chinese literature. The 
Chinese scholar is obliged to commit to memory a vast amount of 
matter. This is his strength. But the matter is not sifted, and 
therefore cumbersome; it is not grasped and intelligently mastered, 
and is therefore not serviceable. Much which can only be accom- 
plished with much labour is nevertheless valueless, and should have 
been omitted from the beginning. Other matter might be abridged 
which would make its appropriation much less tedious. Further, 
very much is false, and should be replaced by the truth; other 
matter is inaccurate, which needs correction; some again is 
inadequate, and should be complemented. The Chinese draws his 
self-conceit and contempt for all foreigners as barbarians from 
the ancient works. His familiarity with ancient literature makes 
it impossible for him to examine anything foreign without pre- 
judice or to rejoice over anything excellent. It will be more 
and more evident that the Chinese writing is the strongest hind- 
drance to the thorough scientific education of Chinese youth. This 
writing is very good when there is little or nothing more to learn, 
But if everything is dependent on a thorough and real education 
then writing must become subordinate to those main interests, and 
the simplest form of writing is the best. The various superstitions, 
such as geomancy, astrology, fortune-telling, witchcraft, fear of 
spectres, choice of days, omens, amulets, magic symbols, etc., are 
also based upon an insufficient education in the real sciences. The 
rubbish that is believed by the Chinese people is simply astonish- 
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ing, as is also the fact that the grossest nonsense is apt to cause 
great excitement. The Chinese are particularly worried by their 
ancestral worship. It might be said that they are slaves for life on 
account of this. We must distinguish this from the filial reverence to 
living parents. This cannot be too strongly emphasized. Ouly the 
Christian religion can dispense comfort and light as regards the dead. 
To be with the Lord, transformed in the fellowship of the blessed, 
in full enjoyment of all heavenly gifts and free from every earthly 
woe,—this is a refreshing hope. It has its foundation in the com- 
plete revelation of God as a being of love. The personal being of man 
has its origiu in the love of God, and this insures a glorious comple- 
tion of the personal existence iu eternity as the love of God is eternal. 

The popular religion of the Chinese knows nothing but want 
in the hereafter, which must be relieved by the living descendants. 
All facts connected with ancestral worship, as it is commonly 
practised, are based upon this. This is in contrast to the Buddhist 
doctrine of Karma and metempsychosis, This is a further verifica- 
tion of the statement that the Chinese people are not Buddhists. 
Although it must be admitted that Buddhist ceremonies are partly 
used to help the deceased out of hell, actual ancestral worship 
knows no hell of eternal torture; the continuation of life in the here- 
after rests on the same conditions as life on earth. Mandarins with 
their courts, prisons, tortures and executions are “over there” as 
well as here. Even bribes are as necessary there as on earth. 

Heathenism is hopeless night, in spite of the rays of light that 
flash through, here and there. 





Sn Memoriam. 
WILLIAM LOCKHART, F.R.C.S. Ene. 


William Lockhart, who was so well known as a medical missionary 
in the Far East, and whose name is associated with some of the most 
stirring incidents in the history of our relations with China, passed away 
on the morning of April 29th at his residence at Blackheath at the ripe 
age of eighty-four years. Up to the end of the previous week he was full 
of vigour and in the enjoyment of all his faculties, but on Monday, April 
27th, he had a severe attack of vomiting, and was found to be suffering 
from obstruction of the bowel. At a consultation held that night it was 
found that, owing to his advanced age and the state of the pulse, all 
operation was out of the question, and he soon afterwards became uncon- 
scious and passed peacefully away without any suffering. 

Mr. Lockhart pursued his medical studies at Guy’s Hospital and 
the Meath Hospital, Dublin, and became a Member of the Royal College 
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of Surgeons of England in 1834 (he was elected to the Fellowship in 
1857). He first began practice as assistant to Mr. Wainwright, of 
Liverpool, where he remained for three years, but on the return of 
John Williams and Dr. Moffat from their missionary journeys he was 
fired with the desire of becoming a medical missionary, and offered 
his services to the London Missionary Society in that capacity. He 
was appointed to China, and left England with Mr.(afterwards Dr.) 
Medhurst, then engaged as a missionary to the Chinese in Batavia. 
Mr. Lockhart began his work at Macao in 1839, Dr. Parker, an 
American, having already obtained a footing as a medical missionary 
at Canton. From Macao he moved to Chusan on its first occupation 
by the British, and as soon as Shanghai was opened up, in 1843, 
he moved on to that city and founded a hospital there, which was 
most successful from the first, the Chinese patients soon reaching 
the large number of 10,000 in ten months. Mr. Lockhart remained 
there until 1858, and during the Tai-ping Rebellion, when the rebels had 
taken possession of the city, which was invested by the Imperial troops, 
his hospital, which stood in an isolated position outside the city walls, 
lay between the two contending armies exposed to the fire from both sides. 
Under these trying conditions he steadily pursued his work among the 
sick and wounded, the shells on several occasions bursting within the 
building. The last shell which entered the hospital burst upon the floor 
of the hall crowded with patients, on the very spot from which only a 
few moments before a wounded patient had been removed. The French 
troops having joined the Imperialists, Mr. Lockhart volunteered for the 
perilous errand of entering the city in order to try to persuade the rebels 
to surrender. In company with his friend Mr. Wylie he safely passed 
the rebel outposts, and for several hours used his endeavours to induce 
them to surrender to avoid further bloodshed. The commanders, how- 
ever, while listening to his proposals, declined to yield the city, which 
they afterwards evacuated and burned. Mr. Lockhart always described 
this burning of the city of Shanghai as the most impressive sight he had 
ever seen. He returned to England in 1858, leaving the hospital under 
efficient superintendence for the further extension of its sphere of useful- 
ness, and he had the satisfaction of knowing that it is at the present 
time the most important hospital for Chinese in China; the early 
picturesque Chinese structure has been replaced by a very substantial 
modern building with a hundred beds and a large out-patient department. 

During his short stay in England stirring events again took place 
in China. Mr. Lockhart’s brother-in-law, Mr. Parkes (afterwards Sir 
Harry Parkes, Her Majesty’s Minister to Japan and China), whilst on 
a diplomatic mission to the Chinese forces, under a flag of truce, had been 
treacherously taken prisoner with his companions, many of whom died 
after cruel sufferings. As a punishment for this act of treachery Lord 
Elgin advanced on Peking and destroyed the celebrated Summer Palace, 
the British Embassy taking up its quarters in the city in October, 1860. 
Mr. Lockhart having returned to China for this purpose was able, 
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through his position as medical officer to the Embassy, to establish a 
hospital in the capital in October, 1861, and during the two and a half 
years of his stay there over 30,000 patients were treated, Sir Harry 
Parkes well expressed his estimation of the value of Mr. Lockhart’s work 
in China in one of his letters: “The political good which your proceed- 
ings must have will be very great, and your mission will achieve more 
than the diplomatic in impressing the masses of Peking in our favour. 
Your hospital I look upon as the most marked incident in our relations 
with China that has occurred since the signing of the last treaty, and 
most sincerely do I pray that you may go on and prosper.” 

Mr. Lockhart finally returned to England in 1864, family cireum- 
stances necessitating his relinquishment of active service in the mission 
field, and he commenced private practice at Blackheath in the following 
year. From that time until the end of March, 1895, he remained in 
practice, and his devotion to his professional duties during that period 
was uninterrupted. In the exercise of his profession he was prompt, 
skilful, and patient of results. Of keen insight, he was always quick at 
diagnosis and to the very last always prepared for instant response to the 
call of duty. His loving kindness and tender cheerfulness endeared 
him to his patients, amongst whom he was always looked for, not only as 
the trusted adviser, but as the much-loved friend. During these many 
years of practice he was able, by economy of time and strict punctuality, 
to maintain his relations with the London Missionary Society, at whose 
Board and stated committee meetings he was a most regular and valued 
attendant. He had collected a large and valuable library of works on 
China, unique in its variety and comprehensiveness. This he gave quite 
recently to the London Missionary Society upon certain conditions, which 
have been carefully carried out, so that it is available for reference at the 
Mission House, and is known as the “ Lockhart Library.” In his own 
neighbourhood he held for many years a seat on the Board of Guardians of 
the Lewisham Union, and his influence was strenuously exerted to secure 
the appointment of a resident medical officer and the erection of the 
infirmary on its present healthy site. He also took part in other local 
organisations, where his experience as a medical man was highly valued. 

Mr. Lockhart was universally beloved ; he was full of life, bright- 
ness, and energy up to the very day before his short illness. The 
devotion and noble self-denial exhibited during his career as a medical 
missionary were carried through every relation of later life, and a more 
thoroughly upright and honourable man in all his dealings it would be 
very hard to find. In the most trying circumstances of his unusually 
varied life he always exhibited the utmost fortitude, while his kindness 
of heart endeared him to all who knew him. He married in 1841 Miss 
Catharine Parkes, the elder sister of Sir Harry Parkes, who survives 
him, and with whom he had the happiness a few years ago of celebrating 
his golden wedding, surrounded by a large and loving circle of sons, 
daughters, and grandchildren. —The Lancet. 
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In His Own Time. 


Time and eternity blend in Him, 

Both in unending succession from now, 

But He measures our days with mercy’s kind rays, 
And frees us from doubting’s dark slough. 


Flesh and the spirit-born blend in Him, 
Grasping and striving life’s pleasures to know, 
Till He charges my heart with His better part, 
And peace out of turmoil doth grow. 


Known and unknowable end in Him. 

We grope bewildered in regions unkent. 

3ut He clears us a path to life’s aftermath— 
This Blest One whom Heaven hath lent. 


So trusting, unasking, we forward tend— 

Drawn or impelled by the Infinite will. 

And He leads us, our King, to that home we sing, 
In His own time. O soul, trust still! 


T. W. Hovsrton. 





te + 
Educational Department. 
Rev. Joun C. Frercuson, Editor. 
Published in the interests of the ‘‘Educational Association of China.” 


First Convention of the College Young Men’s Christian 
Association of China.* 


BY D. WILLARD LYON. 


es third and fourth days of the month (November) which has 
sf) just passed are destined to be historic days. Sixteen college 

presidents, one ex-president, with ten other missionaries inter- 
ested in educational work, and nine Chinese teachers, assembled in 
Shanghai for the purpose of uniting the voluntary Christian activity 
of the students of China and of devising plans for fostering it. 
Previous to their coming together a marked movement among the 
students of China had been in progress, For many months there had 
been a noticeable growth among the students in some of the colleges 
along the lines of spirituality and Christian activity. The tour 
among the colleges of Mr. John R. Mott, General Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, served to stimulate this 


* The name of the Young Men’s Christian Association in Chinese, adopted by the 


National Meeting, was J& # 44 4E @. 
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growing interest. Finding how greatly the students were stirred by 
hearing reports of what other students were doing, and realizing the 
incalculable benefit of intercollegiate union along lines of voluntary 
Christian activity among students in other lands, the thought was 
conceived of uniting the students of China in a national student 
Christian organization. In each of the twenty-five schools and 
colleges which he visited Mr. Mott presented the plan of forming 
in each college a Students’ Young Men’s Christian Association with a 
view to uniting all such local organizations in a national union. ‘The 
proposition met with a hearty response everywhere. Every institution 
visited organized a local Association, and was thereupon invited to 
elect one voting delegate to attend a Conference, which should be held 
in Shanghai during the first week in November, for the purpose of 
organizing the national Association. Twenty-one out of the twenty- 
five institutions visited sent delegates. Of the two remaining College 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in China which were not visited 
one sent its delegate. Thus twenty-two out of the twenty-seven 
College Associations were represented, although but five of these 
Associations were in existence when Mr. Mott began his tour. Five 
delegates came from Peking, nine from Foochow, and one from Wu- 
chang. Every leading mission school or college within these limits was 
represented. The presence of two leading bishops, of two of the most 
prominent denominations in China, added interest to the gathering. 
The appreciative and hearty words of sympathetic interest from 
Bishop Moule and Bishop Joyce will not soon be forgotten. 

The first step taken by the conference was a vote to organize 
the College Young Men’s Christian Association of China. The 
whole of the first day was spent in the framing and adopting of a 
Constitution. The objects of the Association, as stated in Article 
II of the Constitution, are as follows:— 

“1, To unite the Student Christian Associations of China. 

“©2. To afford each society in the national organization the help 
which comes from organic relation to similar societies throughout 
China, 

*¢3, To bring each Association into connection with the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

*¢4, To establish Christian Associations in institutions of higher 
learning in China. ‘ 

‘5, To promote the following fundamental lines of activity :— 

**(az). To lead students to become disciples of Jesus Christ as 
only Saviour and as God. 

(5). To deepen the spiritual life of students. 

“(c}. To enlist students in the work of extending the kingdom 
of Christ throughout the whole world. The Student Volunteer 
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Movement is to be promoted as an organic part of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

A National Committee was elected to supervise the work of the 
Association. It is composed of seven Chinese and seven foreigners, 
as follows :—Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D., Chairman; Rev. W. Banister, 
Vice-Chairman ; Rev. J. C. Ferguson, Recording Secretary; Rev. 
F, L. H. Pott, Treasurer’; Mr. Ch‘en Wei-ch‘eng; Mr. Wang- 
shen; Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D.; Mr. Yi Tsz-sheng ; Mr. Hsieh 
Sz-hsi; Rev. W. M. Hayes; Mr. Shen Tsai-sheng; Mr. Ding 
Nan-ming; Rev. L. H. Roots and Mr. Ding Ming-wong. Mr. 
D. Willard Lyon was chosen by the National Committee to serve as 
its General Secretary. 

Much of the time on the second day was occupied in determin- 
ing the Chinese terminology involved in the perfecting of a local 
organization. The thoroughness with which the work was done was 
evidenced by the scholarship represented in the Translation Com- 
mittee which was appointed to prepare the report on terminology 
(composed of Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D.; Rev. C. W. Mateer, D.D.; 
Rev. W. Banister ; Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D.; and Rev. Y. K. Yen), 
the keen interest taken by all the delegates in the discussion of 
the report on Terminology and the unanimity with which the terms 
were finally decided upon. 

Several important resolutions were also discussed and adopted. 
Among them the following :— 

“Resolved, That the National Committee be instructed to take 
the necessary steps to secure the admission of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Association of China into the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, and that the National Committee also be au- 
thorized to take steps to ensure the representation of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association of China at the Convention of 
the Federation to be held in America next year, provided the 
necessary funds for the purpose be secured.” 

“ Resolved, That the National Committee be requested to ap- 
point a Committee composed of representatives of the Student 
Volunteer Movement of America and Great Britain, now in China, to 
facilitate the development of the Volunteer Movement as the mission- 
ary department of the Association.” 

“Resolved, That the National Committee be authorized to issue, 
when the funds at its disposal are sufficient, a monthly paper, to be 
generally circulated among the students and teachers of China, and 
to issue such pamphlet literature as may seem to it best.” 

Tke National Committee spent Thursday morning, November 
fifth, in laying necessary plans for the work of the ensuing year, 

In accordance with the first resolution mentioned above, the Com- 
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mittee requested Mr. Mott to convey to the Executive of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation the application for membership of the 
Association of China. Mr. Mott in reply said that he had already 
been authorized to admit China into the Federation, provided certain 
conditions were met. He stated that these conditions had been fully 
met, and that therefore he took great pleasure in welcoming the 
College Young Men’s Christian Association of China into full 
membership in the World’s Student Christian Federation, This 
membership, he said, would entitle China to send two voting dele- 
gates to the Conventions of the Federation; each of the nine National 
Student Movements in the Federation having the same privilege. 
The first Convention of the Federation is to be held in America in 
June and July of 1897. The National Committee thereupon elected 
Rev. F. L. H. Pott, of St. John’s College, Shanghai, and Mr. Ding 
Ming-wong, of the American Board Theological Seminary, Foochow, 
to be the two delegates to the Convention of the Federation next 
year. The Executive of the National Committee was empowered to 
elect substitutes in case either of these delegates were unable to 
attend. Steps were also taken to secure the money necessary to pay 
the travelling expenses of the Chinese delegate. 

In accordance with the instructions of the convention, as stated 
in the second resolution given above, the following Committee on the 
Volunteer Movement was chosen: Chairman, Mr. D. Willard Lyon, 
Tientsin; Recording Secretary, Rev. E. Box, Shanghai; B. L. L. 
Learmonth, M.D., Manchuria; Rev. W. B. Nance, Soochow; Rev. 
L. H. Roots, Wuchang ; Rev. T. W. Houston, Nanking ; Rev. W. 
L. Beard, Foochow; and Rev. J. J. Boggs, Canton. 

The following literature in English was ordered to be published : 
(1). A Report of the Recent Conferences for Students and Christian 
Workers held at Chefoo, Peking, Shanghai, Foochow and Hankow. 
Ready March fifteenth. (About 150 pages ; price, sixty cents, post 
free). (2). A Cycle of Prayer for the use of Christian Workers. (Price, 
fifteen cents, or $1.50 per dozen, post free). (3). The Constitution 
of the National Association. (Price, fifteen cents, post free). 
(4). Model Constitution for an Individual College Association. (Price, 
fifteen cents, post free). (5). A Directory of Associations, printed on 
a white card. (Price, two cents each, or fifteen cents per dozen). 

The following literature in Chinese was ordered: (1). Model 
Constitution for an Association, being a translation of (4) above, 
Ready December first. (Price, three cents each, or twenty cents per 
dozen). (2). Cycle of Prayer, being an adaptation of (2) above, for 
Chinese students. Ready March fifteenth. (8). Methods of Bible 
Study. Ready now. (Price, two cents each, or fifteen cents per 
dozen). (4). Constitution of the National Association. In preparation. 
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Any of the above literature in English or in Chinese may be obtained 
by addressing the General Secretary. 

The closing session of the Cunvention proper, on Wednesday 
night, November fourth, was a meeting of marked interest. Each 
one of the delegates expressed briefly his convictions regarding the 
importance or the manner of conducting the new movement. To 
hear the thoughtful statements which were made was an inspiration 
to pray for and to “expect great things of God.” The following are 
some of the sentiments which were expressed :— 

Rev. F. D. Gamewell, Acting President of Peking University : 
“To my mind the two most important outgrowths of this Association 
movemeut are the development of a voluntary missionary spirit and 
the awakening of an interest in devotional Bible study. At the pre- 
sent stage it is highly important that the desire to study the Bible 
devotionally be guided and fostered by the preparation of helpful 
courses of study.” 

Rev. J. N. Hayes, President of the Soochow Presbyterian School : 
“China’s hope is in her young students. A great force has been 
started here that will go on. It is a Providential movement.” 

Rev. G. B. Smyth, President of the Anglo-Chinese College, 
Foochow: ‘I rejoice that there are so many Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Associations in Foochow, and I look torward to our annual 
conference with great joy and anticipation. It is important that 
in these Associations as much as possible of the responsibility be 
placed on the students, in order to develop their ability to stand 
alone, and in order to make the organization the most effective 
possible. Thus the Association will become a strong force in the 
evangelization of China.” 

Rev. J. A. Silsby, President of the Lowrie High School, Shang- 
hai: “The harmony in these meetings has been most remarkable, 
The Lord has been with us) We have been of one accord in one 
place. The emphasis given to the missionary idea is gratifying. 
We are organizing for work, The unanimity with which we adopted 
the resolution regarding the Volunteer Movement was a hopeful 
sign to me. I believe in the movement more now than I did when 
I was a member of it in America. It is what China needs.” 

Rev. J. C. Ferguson, President of Nanking University : “I feel 
especially thankful for this meeting. In methods of education 
we differ; in the saving of the land of China for Christ we 
are all one, and with one heart we can sing, ‘Crown Him Lord 
of all” It is an inspiration in the local institutions for the students 
to feel that they are one with the other students of China. The 
great work of the Association is to get its members to live for God 
now and ever after leaving college. In this meeting we have done 
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much for the advancement of the kingdom of God, for we are 
dealing with young men.” 

Rev. W. Banister, Principal of the C. M. 8. College, Foochow: 
“The desire of my heart has been that in China the native 
Christians might feel that all are one in Christ. I am convinced 
that in these young men, banded together in these Associations, we 
shall find the secret of this unity.” 

Rev. Gilbert Reid, Director of the Mission among the Higher 
Classes, Peking: “This has been one of the most remarkable 
conferences that 1 have ever attended. The tastes and training 
of its members have differed widely, and yet the amount of work 
accomplished and the harmony pervading it all have been so mark- 
ed that I am gratified beyond measure. I am happy to have had 
the privilege of representing the vast non-Christian student class of 
China, which is as a mountain compared with the little mole-hills 
of missionary colleges. It is my hope that some day this Associa- 
tion movement may be able to come into effective contact with this 
untouched class of students.” 

Rev. Calvin W. Mateer, D.D., ex-President of Téngchow 
College: “ Machinery is of no value except as far as through it force 
is distributed. To raise up men of a high type of consecration is 
the great desideratum. If this Association is the means of de- 
veloping a few men of great consecration and ability it will have 
been worth all the work that is put into it. We want not only 
excellent preachers, but super-excellent preachers. We need a few 
men of great euthusiasm. I have great hopes for this movement. 
We must all put our shoulders to the wheel. We must also get 
the natives to take the burdens, for we are apt to do too much onr- 
selves. Conventions will be hard to assemble on account of distances, 
but 7¢ will pay to have even only one delegate at a convention.” 

Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D., President of the Anglo-Chinese 
College, Shanghai: “1 entered this Convention somewhat hesitat- 
ingly. I feared the effects of multiplying machinery, but I felt 
most keenly the importance of availing ourselves of any help in 
making our students better. I feel now quite in favor of going for- 
ward in the movement. I believe especially in the volunteer idea.” 

Mr. Mott closed the Convention with a few words on the secrets 
of making this movement a success. He mentioned seven of these 
secrets: 1. Preserve a strong intercollegiate bond. 2. Concentrate 
the efforts of the Christian students to reach the new students for 
Christ at the beginning of their college career. 3. The pervading 
purpose of the Association must be to lead students oue by one to 
become followers of Christ. 4. Devotional Bible study must ever 
be regarded as the pivotal department of the Association, 5. The 
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motive power of the organization must be the Holy Spirit. 6. The 
students should ever be led to take a world-wide view of Christ’s 
kingdom. 7. Jesus Christ must be at the centre of the movement. 

The prayerful interest of many will follow Mr. Mott as he 
moves about among the students of Japan during the next three 
months, seeking to unite them more closely to each other and to 
the Christian student-world at large in a forward movement along 
spiritual lines. The possibilities for good of such a movement 
in our neighbor country are second to none. It will mean the 
setting in motion of influences that will have a national effect. 

The possibilities of the movement in China are commensurate 
with the faithfulness of those interested in it in praying for it. 
Nothing but a failure to be instant in intercession can limit it in its 
influence for good. But, on the other hand, nothing but prayer and 
the presence of the Holy Spirit can make it pleasing to God. 





Notes and Items. 


T will be interesting to those specially engaged in the introduc- 
if tien of a proper system of nomenclature into China to note 
that steps are now being taken by the Chinese government to 

give sanction to a set of Chemical and Physical Terms. 
This sanction will be given by the introduction into the 
new edition of the “ Institutes of the Empire,” €F #4, which is to be 
issued early uext year, the set of chemical terms prepared by the 
late Prof. Billequin, of the Tung Wén Kwan, Peking, and also the 
set of Physical Terms used by Dr. Martin in his works. These new 
characters aud the new combinations of two or more common 
characters will be scientifically defined and their proper use indicat- 
ed. This will be equivalent to a government sanction of these 
new characters and definitions, and will give them a recognized 
value. It will be easily seen what an advantage these charac- 
ters will have over those of any other system which uses 
characters that cannot be found in any Chinese dictionary. 
Without entering into the merits of the question as to the relative 
value of two such systems of chemical terms as those of Prof. 
Billequin and Dr. Fryer it seems too bad that it has been pos- 
sible for two systems to have been produced by the agents of 
the government itself. Dr. Fryer has been at work in Shanghai 
in connection with the translation department of the Kiangnan 
Arsenal, while Prof. Billequin has developed his system as Prof. 


Nomenclature. 
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of Chemistry in the Tung Wén College, which is within the precincts 
of the Tsung-li Yamén. Lach has prepared his system on different 
principles and with different results. While Prof. Billequin’s terms 
may have been more known to the scholars of the central govern- 
ment who reside in Peking, yet the large popular sale of Dr. Fryer’s 
books has brought his terms into the acquaintance of the general 
reading public and of the young men who have received the “ new 
education.” The plan of defining in the ‘Institutes ” the terms of 
Prof. Billequin and of passing over those of Dr. Fryer will tend to 
confusion at least for some years, but it is hoped that out of the 
confusion will come the adoption of one common set of terms, 
The blunder on the part of the government in allowing two systems 
to grow up under its fostering influence has been a serious one, but 
this new movement will tend to correct some of its consequent evils. 
We are not of those who think that any system yet produced is of 
such inestimable worth that its overthrow would endanger scientific 
progress in China or that the adoption of any system is franght with 
serious consequences. What is needed is uniformity, and the sooner 
this is permanently obtained the better it will be for all concerned. 
If Prof. Biilequin’s system is thus sanctioned by the government it 
would seem the part of wisdom for all issuing chemical text-books 
to adopt it. 


The visit of Mr. John R. Mott to the colleges and schools of 
China will not soon be forgotten. Mr. Mott is the Secretary of the 
Christian Students’ World Federation, and the object of his visit to 
China was to encourage young men to devote themselves 
to lives of Christian work. He had already visited the 
leading schocls of Australasia, of India, of Egypt and 
Turkey, of Germany, of Scandanivia, as well as those of England and 
America. In nearly all of these schools the Christian students were 


Mr. Mott’s 
visit. 


organized for aggressive Christian work in their own student body, 
and were also bound together into national unions. Already six 
national unions in other countries had been formed before Mr. 
Mott’s visit to China, and he came with the greetings of those 
unions and with accumulated inspiration which he had derived 
from their meetings to incite the students of China to greater per- 
sonal devotion and to a wider interest in the young men of all 
lands. China is a field which has been well prepared for such a 
movement, because nearly all of the modern education which China 
has received has been given at the hands of missionaries, and 
because of the strong aggressive Christian spirit which characterizes 
all our schools. Mr. Mott visited each large student centre which 
was easy of access, and passed in turn from Chefoo and Téugchow, 
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to Tientsin, Tungchow, Peking, Ningpo, Soochow, Foochow, Han- 
kow and Nanking. In all of these schools associations were formed, 
either de novo or by turning some existing organization into line 
with this movement. The idea of some kind of intercollegiate union 
which would bind in a common purpose all of the earnest Christian 
young men of the colleges found hearty support, and resulted in the 
meeting held in Shanghai, November 3rd-5cth, for the purpose of 
organization and completion of plans. ‘This meeting was representa- 
tive of nearly all the large schools and colleges of China. Pres, 
Gamewell, of Peking University; Dr. Sheffield, Presidert of the 
North-China College, Tungchow; Mr. Lyon, of Tientsin; Dr. 
Mateer, of the Téngchow College; J. N. Hayes, Soochow High 
School; Mr. Hoare, of the C. M. 8. Theological College, Ningpo ; 
Pres, Smythe, of Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow; Mr. Banister, 
Principal of the C. M. 8. College, Foochow; Principal Judson, of 
the Hangchow High School ; Mr. Silsby, of the Lowrie High School, 
Shanghai; Dr. Parker, President of Anglo-Chinese College, 
Shanghai; Mr. Pott, Head Master of St. John’s College; Mr. Gedye, 
of the Wesleyan High School, Wuchang; Mr. Roots, of the Prot. 
Epis. School, Wuchang; Mr Ferguson, President of Nanking 
University; Mr. Nance, of Buffington College, Soochow; besides 
several visiting members and Chinese delegate; these were all in 
attendance and made possible the perfection of plans which would 
reach all the schools. The article which Mr. Lyon has contributed 
in another column describes the meeting and gives all the important 
actions taken. We hope that all who had not the privilege of being 
present at the meeting will read carefully this article and from it 
obtain an inspiration to join in this organized form of aggressive 
Christian work by sympathy and prayer. 


The College Young Men’s Christian Association of China at its 
first meeting in Shanghai, mentioned above, passed a resolution ex- 
pressive of its appreciation of Mr. Mott and showing the spirit in 

which his work had been:received. ‘lhe resolution was 


Resolutions to 
Mr. Mott. 


as follows: “The College Young Men’s Christian Associa. 
tion of China, assembled in its first meeting, November 
8rd-5th, 1896, at Shanghai, desires to place on record its apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services which Mr. John R. Mott has rendered to 
the various Associations here represented during his recent extended 
tour. His addresses have greatly inspired vur students to new dili- 
gence in personal study of the Scriptures, and his example has stimu- 
lated them with new zeal for winning souls. Our prayers shall ever 
follow him in his world-wide mission of stirring up young men to a 
complete consecration to the service of our common Master and Lord.” 
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The difficult question of having suitable text-books for the 
teaching of English to Chinese pupils has been solved in part by 
President C. D. Tenney, of the Imperial Tientsin University. Three 
years ago he prepared a class book for the use of his 
own pupils, and the edition was sold out rapidly. A 
second edition has now been put out, and deserves to 
have a wider sale than the previous one. The order of the book is 
modeled after ‘ Sampson’s Progressive Lessons,” and its object is 
to teach and apply the important elements of English grammar, 
while at the same time avoiding as much as possible technical 
grammatical terms. In the hundred progressive lessons which are 
given a good ground work of English grammar is provided by the 
translation of sentences from English into Chinese and from Chi- 
nese into English. It is designed that the student shall learn from 
some primer the sounds and combinations of English letters, and 
after about two months of such preliminary work take up this book, 
which the author thinks ought to be finished by the end of the first 
year. The student will then have a foundation, so as to be able to 
pass into a more thorough and systematic study of English grammar 
and forms. The book is to be commended for its plan of not carry- 
ing the study of detached sentences beyond a reasonable limit. his 
is the objection to the ‘‘ Method of Learning English,” published at 
Zikawei by the French Fathers, which is also burdened by the use 
of English which is not idiomatic. Mr. ‘Tenney’s book has had the 
test of years of school use, and is itself the product of the school- 
room. This class of text-books which grow out of daily use of 
experienced teachers is most valuable. We can heartily commend 
President Tenney’s lessons to those teaching English. Its cost is 
seventy-five cents, and it can be ordered directly from the author, 


Tenney’s Eng- 
lish Lessons. 


The text-book for which there has been the largest demand 
during the last three years—Chapin’s Geography—has at last ap- 
peared. It has taken a place filled by no other book for 

Chapin’s thorough teaching of political grap d it has b 
Geography. thorough teaching of political geography, and it has been 
greatly missed in many of our schools in the interval 
between the disappearance of the old edition and the appearance of 
this new one, The book is so well-known that a description would 
be superfluous. It is only needed to say it has been revised and 
brought down to date; some chapters like that on Africa being 
almost entirely new. The revision has been done by Dr. Sheffield, 
and this will ensure its thoroughness. The price (ninety cents) is 
slightly in advance of the old edition, which was sold for seventy- 

five cents, but this is accounted for by the increased size. 
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The following letter has been received from Mrs. C. R. Mills, of 
Téngchow, and revives a very important subject: ‘“ Some years 
ago a call was made for a series of illustrated readers in Chinese 
for our primary schools, something after the style of the 
readers that delight the hearts of our American boys and 
girls and make “learning to read” a pleasure instead of 
drudgery. I have not seen anything in response to the call, while the 
need seems an imperative one. 


Chinese 
Readers. 


If the work has not been already 
begun by some one else I will offer to undertake it. I have had pre- 
pared for my school for the deaf, now closed, a collection of simple 
pictures, many of which could be utilized in readers for children, and 
I should be glad to have them so used. I propose a series of three 
books, beginning with a primer, which I have well under way. I may 
also add a very primary arithmetic to be used in connection with the 
“First Reader,’ which will be a little harder than our “ First 
Readers” in English. My plan, as far as developed and submitted 
to our workers here, has met with their enthusiastic approval as well 
as with that of our young Chinese graduates who realize that there 
is a better way of teaching than the old one.’ The plan of Mrs. 
Mills seems to be a good one and deserving of encouragement. If 
any one else is undertaking such work, correspondence ought to be 
begun at once with Mrs. Mills, so that there may be uniformity of 
plan, and so that the work will not be twice done. The subject is an 
important one, as it involves changes more radical than proposed in 
any other line of instruction. The one who can bring it to perfec- 
tion, so that it will command the respect of Chinese and be adopted 
to any extent, will have solved the most difficult educational problem 
of China and will gain the boundless gratitude of posterity. 





Correspondence, 


LECTURES TO CHINESE. English. All the lectures are de- 








To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: Enclosed please find 
programme of a course of lectures 
we are giving to any and all who 
care to attend. They are delivered 
in our Intermediate School room, 
and we encourage any young man 
who is desirous of increasing his 
knowledge of Western ideas to at- 
tend, although he cannot understand 


livered in Chinese. 

Last session we carried throuch 
one course, and again we are about 
to do the same thing ; of course this 
would be impossible but for the 
help of members of other missions. 
We meet here on neutral ground. 

In this we trust we are doing a 
little to enlighten the darkness 
around us, 

Yours, 


Tientsin. F. Brown. 
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October 26th, ‘‘ Observations in Japan,” 
Rev. C. A. Stanley. 
November 2nd, ‘© Weather,” 
Aiken. 
November 16th, 

M. L. Taft. 
November 23rd, ‘* Botany,” 
Chou. 
November 30th, * Engineering,” Rev. C. 
S. Chang, 
December 7th, 
Wei. 
December 21st, ‘* Mahomet,” 
Clarke. 
January 4th, ‘* Opium,” Rev. F. 


Rev. E, E. 
*¢ Saviss Sketches,” Rev. 
Rev. H. 8. 
“¢ Lan River,” Mr. S. 
Rev. G. W. 


Brown, 





THE TRANSLITERATION OF PROPER 


NAMES IN CHINESE. 
To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: In your September No., 
p. 449, I find some allusions to Dr. 
Gregory's (sic) proposed equiva- 
lents for Greek and Hebrew sounds. 
As I published such a list I sup- 
pose I am the person referred to. 
Let me say in explanation 

(1.) That I was only using il- 
lustrations of certain syllables, and 
frequently left the other parts of 
the word as they were in_ the 
Chinese Bible I took them from. 

(2.) That I did not present a 
list of Chinese Scripture Proper 
Names and did not take eare that 
the element in the word 
should be represented by the same 
Chinese character, 

(3.) I was in America when I 
wrote, and had no opportunity of 


same 


seeing any proofs. I do not know 
that any mistakes have crept in 


in this way. Premising these things 
IT acknowledge the inconsistencies 
pointed out. 

L do not agree with Mr. Parker's 
suggestion to try and put the 
meaning of the original word into 
Chinese, irrespective of the sound, 
though I have no objection to use a 
sound which corresponds in mean- 
ing. 

The only scientific way of trans- 


literation is to render the same 
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sound in the original by the nearest 
sound in Chinese 
must 


Here again we 
between the 
‘mandarin sound and the arehaic 
sound in the where they 
differ. 

Then again, there is the prac- 
tical difhiculty of making any change 


choose modern 


Cases 


in the words which are so common 
as to have already become a part 
of the accepted vocabulary, as 
Israel, Elijah, David, ete. 

My own preference is to make 
this list as small as possible, and 
conform all other names to a fixed 
system of equivalents, modified 
oceasionally by the meaning, when 


any Chinese character resembles 
the original both in meaning and 


sound, 

I should be very much obliged 
for any lists of a dozen or twenty 
principal which any 
prefers to retain unchanged. 

R. H. Graves. 


words oue 


Canton. 





A MISSIONARY’S TESTIMONY ON TEA. 
To the Editor of 


“Tre CHinesE RECORDER.” 


Dear Str: For a long time, and 
especially in the summer, I 
have suffered from ‘nerves’ and 
pain or constant heaviness in my 
head. I was never very sure about 
TEA, and in England drank cold 
water for breakfast as well as 
for dinner. But in China people 
are afraid of cold water, unless it 
has been boiled, so I got into the 
way of drinking tea at every meal 
according to the usual eustom. I 
hoped it refreshed me and did me 
good. 

But last I seriously 
asked myself what I believed was 


when at 


REALLY the effect of the tea the 
auswer did not correspond with 
my hopes. I felt the probability 


was, it was harmful rather than 


beneficial to me. 








At the beginning of 1895 T gave 
up tea. Explain it how we will 
my head became decidedly better, so 
different to what it was, and es- 
pecially to what it was the previous 
summer, that to speak of a marked 
this, 
too, in spite of unusual prolong- 
ed strain, owing to the unsettled 
state of the country with war, re- 
bellion and massacre, besides other 
anxieties. At first the tea, al- 
though I was never a tea-sot, in 
fact quite “a moderate drinker,” 
was greatly missed, and the hot 
water and sugar taken in its place 
But 
long I had no special desire for 
tea; indeed a preference rather not 
to have it. 

lf T wanted to benefit my friends 
(and T do) I should advise 
not than 
a day, and to take it weak. 

Tf I wanted to benetit them fur- 
ther (and I do) I should advice 
them to take it less often, and stil/ 
weaker. 

A cup of tea occasionally may be 
both pieasant and profitable, but as 
a beverage, unless very, very weak, 
[ believe it is a mistake—at 
rate for missionaries in 
climates ! 

Cold water (if boiled, pour out 
like porter), rice water, toast and 
water, oatineal water, jam (espec al- 
ly grape jam) and water or simply 
hot water with sugar, or without, 
can all be 
place, and of course, as a luxury, 
milk. Much less liquid 
is, I find, taken than before. 

As Christians is it 
to do anything, great or sma//, and 


change is no exaggeration; 


seemed a poor substitute. ere 


them 


to take tea more twice 


any 
trying 


recommended in its 
cocoa or 


not wrong 
to spend God’s money, much or /ift/e, 
on anything (even if we do like it !) 
which in our own consciences we 
believe on the whole does us a 
little harm rather than good ? 
Consequently, having come to the 
conclusion that in spite of all the 
arguments I could think of in 
favour of my tea drinking I should 
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probably be a little better rather 
than worse (and therefore more fit 
for God’s work) without it, there 
was no alternative in my case but 
for me to give it up for a time, or 
rather, having already begun to give 
it up to continue doing so. And 
now at the end of fourteen months 
any justification for my resuming 
the habit 
Fortunately, pleasant as 


seems as far off as ever! 
tea is, I 
have still no particular desire for 
it. Better nerves and aless trouble- 
some head are ample compensation 
for its In conclusion, and 
speaking seriously, it is my firm 
that of God’s 
children at God’s mis- 


kc SS. 


numbers 
home and 
the heathen, 
would not care to 


conviction 


sionaries to 
they 
are at the present moment doing 


though 


think so, 


themselves real harm and unfitting 
themselves in some measure for 
their constant and 
often quite immoderate use of tea. 


Nervous 
headaches and so forth, supposed te 


God's work by 
breakdowns, depression, 


be the result of overwork, are often, 
I believe (though certainly not 
always), largely due to the daily 
tea drinking, combined very likely 
vith late hours at night, which 
might be avoided. 

[ have shrur:k from making any 
premature and ill-considered state- 
ment, but now after a trial of four- 
teen months I believe it may be 
helpful, perhaps to many, that this 
experience should be mentioned. I 
have this confidence, because for 
some time the matter has been upon 
my mind, and if I mistake not it is 
God who has laid it there, and who 
is telling me to write this letter on 
such a very homely subject. 

In my the evidence 
seems conclusive that my tea drink- 
ing (moderate though it was) was 
hurtful. I am thankful to have 
given it up and to be better in 
If others, and _ es- 
pecially missionaries who are being 
hurt and useful- 


ness for the Master are being in any 


Oowh Case 


consequence, 


and whose work 
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degree imperilled, should see this 
testimony and find in it a message 
from God, I shall thank Him for 
this added blessing. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Heywoop Horspurau. 

P. S.—Of course we are all abs- 
tainers from intoxicating beverages 
and tobacco. [Other papers please 
copy. | 


SUGGESTIVE EXPERIENCES. 


Hwai-chia Hsien, Honan. 
To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE 


Dear Sir: I have had an ex- 
perience recently that I would like 
to relate, in the hope that it may 
prove helpful to some of my fellow- 
missionaries. I am one of those 
whose lot has been to be led into 
that line of work that has some- 
times been spoken of sarcastically 
as “ Hop-skip and jump evangelisa- 
tion,” and though I have been 
engaged in it for ten years I have 
not yet lost faith in it, because 
during that time I have been used 
of God in planting several church- 
es that are to-day centres of life 
and blessing. And I see no im- 
mediate prospect of being called 
to settle down into “station work.” 
God has laid it very much on my 
heart to preach the Gospel in the 
whole of that terribly needy dis- 
trict in North Honan, lying south 
and south-west of Wei-k‘uei Fu. 
I shall gladly open a station in this 
district if God so will. But this 
is not what I am aiming at so 
much as that God will bring me 
lato contact with those whose 
hearts He has prepared to receive 
the truth and seek to bring them 
iato the light, so that I may leave 
them to be witnesses in their own 
towns while I press on to others. 
There is a danger of missionaries 
in China falling into the error of 
supposing that the conversion of a 
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Chinaman must, in every case, be a 
slow process, and I have not been 
free from this error myself, al- 
though I have seen it proved again 
and again that the Holy Spirit can 
bring a soul to birth in China just 
as quickly as He can at home. I 
have just had striking proof of this. 
And this is the experience I want 
to refer to. 

In one city which I have visited 
during this tour I was delighted 
with the friendly manner of the 
people, and much encouraged by 
the attentive audiences I had daily 
on the streets and the evident 
interest which some took in the 
message. In writing home about 
it at the time I remarked that “ if 
I had preached so much to such 
attentive aud sympathetic audiences 
at home I should have expected to 
hear of conversions.” And after- 
wards in pondering over the matter 
I began to consider whither it was 
not simply a lack of faith that kept 
me from looking for such results 
here. I was soon convinced that 
it was, and began to wait on God 
in prayer about the matter. 

[ went on to the next city with 
my heart greatly enlarged and 
looking for great things, and with- 
in three days there were several 
who publicly confessed faith in 
Jesus. I have never before, so far 
as I can recollect, seen a city so 
moved. From different parts of 
the city people came to me in the 
inn, asking me to explain more 
fully the Gospel. And many of 
those enquirers were men of posi- 
tion and influence. I had only one 
case of opposition, and that broke 
down completely. The opposers were 
three students, evidently belonging 
to wealthy families. They had 
bought books from me and read 
them intelligently, and admitted 
that they were “ good books.” But 
their objection was the old one, 
that while the doctrine of Jesus 
was good for foreigners there was 
no need for it in a country that 
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had Confucius as their sage. In 
meeting their objection I did not 
dwell much on the fact that Jesus is 
Lord of all the earth, as that posi- 
tion only leads to further arguments 
which are not always easily ap- 
prehended by them. But I took 
them on their own ground and 
agreed that the teaching of Confucius 
was very excellent. But, I asked, 
“ Have you or any man in China 
found in Confucius the power to 
enable you to keep his precepts ? 
Have you found salvation from 
sin” ? I wish you could have seen 
the change in them and the eager 
way in which they asked, “Is 
it possible to be saved from sin- 
ning?” They let me do all the 
talking after that, and sat till dark 
listening eagerly while I preached 
to them Christ “the power of God 
unto salvation.” And when they 
rose to they were not only 
respectful, but seemed humbly so. 
I believe the Spirit of God was at 
work in their hearts. But amongst 
the number of those who were 
interested in a general way there 
were a few who definitely decided 
to become followers of Christ Jesus. 
And two out of that number have 
the gift of leadership. 


or 
go 


One is a 
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very intelligent young man, who 
has long been convinced of the 
folly of idol worship. He is a 
doctor, and owns a drug shop, is 
fond of books, quick of apprehen- 
sion and has ready utterance. The 
other is a merchant, bold and im- 
petuous. He wanted to give up 
and start out preaching 
(at his own expense), but I per- 
suaded him to stay at home for a 
while and study the books and 
preach first in his own city. These 
two men are going to gather the 
others together and conduct wor- 
ship every Sabbath. I was detained 
there by rain eight days, and the 
number of interested people in- 
creased daily. It was only the 
strong conviction that God wanted 
me to press on, that enabled me to 
leave that place, for they used all 
but physical force to detain me, 
but the Holy Spirit, who has com- 
menced the work, will carry it on. 
And when—God willing—I visit 
that place again in the autumn I 
expect to find the foundations for 

a church ready. 

IT am, 
Yours in Christ, 
Jamus A, SirMMon, 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
Honan. 


business 
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Cuivese Hyuvat (AM - i= Oh). 
A Review by Hf. D. F. 
Prepared by Rev. H. Bioneet, D.D., 
and Rey. C. Goopricu, D.D. Topical 
Index by Rev. E. G. Tewksbury. C 


Ue 


Goopricn, Musical Editor. North- 

China Mission of the A. B. C. F. M., 

Pekin. 

Price—Boards - - - - - $1.00 
Paper - 0.75 


May also be had of the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, Shanghai. 
(Concluded from November No.) 
The Laudes Domini has twelve 
hundred and sixty hymns, to which 
are assigned six hundred and fifty 
tunes. The Chinese Hymnal has 


Cable. 


four hundced hymns, to which two 
hundred and seventy tunes are 
assigned. Of this number of two 
hundred and seventy tunes, one 
hundred and eighty-one may be 
considered as standard tunes of 
the church, one hundred and twen- 
ty-one of which are found in the 
Laudes Domini. Of the remaining 
number of tunes, sixty-seven are 
from Gospel Hymns and twenty- 
six are Sunday School Tunes from 
other collections. Nine of the one 
hundred and twenty-one tunes 
have the same familiar name, but 
are different tunes from those in the 
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Laudes Domini; compare Nos. 373, 
357, 37, 245, 210, 356, 335, 261, 
197. 

A principle usually adopted is 
to adapt a familiar tane to a fami- 
liar hymn. ‘This principle has not 
always been preserved. Take for 
example the tunes Hamburg, Hen- 
don, Heber, Mozart, Nettleton, to 
which other than the usual fami- 
liar hymn has been assigned. ‘The 
wide and happy range of tunes 
given in this Hymual is seen in the 
nationality of the composers, Thus, 
of the standard tunes, seventy- 
four are from American authors 
and composers, forty-six are from 
English composers, twenty from 
German, as well as several each 
from Spanish, Italian and Swedish 
composers, 

Of American composers the fami- 
liar names of Mason, Hastings and 
Root lead the list. The selections 
from{English composers, especially 
those of the modern schools, 
will meet with due favor. No 
modern tune bouvk can be complete 
without the select tunes of Monk, 
Dykes, Barnby, Hopkins and Sual- 
livan. Such tunes as Dix, Even- 
tide, Hursley and Stephanos, from 
Monk ; Nicaea, Laud, St. Agnes 
and St. Cuthbert, from Dykes ; 
Mendelssohn, from Hopkins; and 
St. Gertrude, from Sullivan, add 
strength and beauty to all our mod- 
ern service of praise. The tunes 
Nos. 378, 380, are sweet and deli- 
cate tunes brought to N.-China by 
the Swedish members of the Mis- 
sionary Alliance. Their quaint 
and lively singing introduced these 
tuues. These have become un 
versal favorites, and are fitly given 
a place, each under a special name, 

If a large place is given in this 
Hymnal to the standard tunes no 
less importance is ascribed to the 
Gospel Hymns with their accom- 
panying tunes. These have sung 
their way into the world-wide 
Christian heart, and are already 
adopted into the service of the 
once songless, but now joyously 
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caroling native Christians of China. 
The happily rendered Gospel 
Hymns, of which Dr. Goodrich 
gives so full a measure, with their 
accompanying tunes, are garnered 
here for the future use of the 
church. Aside from these there are 
given twenty-six tunes from the 
earlier and later Sunday School Col- 
lections, which have become dear 
to the children of the U. S. through 
long association. A few _ illus- 
trations will suffice, such as, Nos. 
154, “In the Riven Rock ;” 314, 
“Into Thy Loving Care;” 298, 
“ Whois this in Yonder Stall ;” 294, 
‘There'll be no Sorrow there.” 

There is thus presented in the 
Chinese Hymnal a standard of 
church music for the Chinese 
Christians which is at once high 
and comprehensive. For all the 
purposes of devout and sacred ser- 
vice in song in the house of the 
Lord the range is wide and help- 
ful, while fur the purpose of emo- 
tional and spiritual help, the Gospel 
Hymns, with their tunes, duly pro- 
vide, with the wise addition of a 
score of others adapted to the 
home life and the Sunday School 
service. 

It may seem unworthy to call 
attention to any errors in this no- 
ble product of Christian effort and 
hope. We note, however, that in 
the Index No. 211 is printed Caney, 
instead of Carey; that Laud is 
printed Land ; that Luther, No. 2, 
is printed in the Index 232; and 
that the tune Dundee is assigned 
to two numbers, one of which, 278, 
should be omitted. The name of 
288 should be Thatcher instead 
of Thalcher. Hymn No. 2, in the 
body of the book, is marked as C. M. 
instead of 8S. M. Tunes 133, 390, 
are given as Invitation and Spohr. 
These tunes are the same, and the 
latter name should be retained for 
each. In tune 49 there is a slight 
change in the score. In Old Hun- 
dred the time is given as 4.2 instead 
of 4.4, while there is no hold as usual 
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over the rythmical note at the end of 
each measure. The tune Lenox 
also differs from modern ti:ne in its 
half notes and dotted half notes. 
Tune No. 86 is called Burns. 
Would it not have been better to 
replace it with Fountain or Cowper, 
which accord better with the 
adjoining Hymn? The unfamiliar 
tune Hartel, 104, might have been 
replaced with such an one as Bera. 
We may welcome heartily this 
first Hymn and Tune Book for the 
Chinese. Happy those who have 
given such a hody of choice and 
beautiful hymns to the Chinese 
church. Dr. Goodrich as the re- 
sponsible musical editor may well 
rejoice in the new way opened for 
others to walk with gladness and 
song. The welcome which the 
volume will receive will be his 
reward. This admirable effort, with 
its beautiful print, careful indexes, 
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both topical and alphabetical, with 
its carefully measured chants and 
sentences, opens up new ranges of 
hope and desire for the native 
Christians of China, They will not 
all read the notation with ease or 
skill. But there is laid before them 
all the possibility of song which 
the church now possesses. They 
will ere long walk this way of joy 
and of praise. The Chinese Hymnal 
closes its pages with the scores of 
the Te Deum, the Jubilate and 
the Gloria Patri. With all the pos- 
sibility opened now before the 
young men and women of our rapid- 
ly increasing churches in this new 
avenue and access to the Gates of 
the Psalm Country, may we not all 
sing with joy in our hearts to the 
Lord this Te Deum with the Jubi- 
late and the Gloria Patri. Thanks 
be unto God for His gifts of Praise 
and of Spiritual Joy. 


— OD 


Enitorial 


Tue Messenger, which completes 
its 9th volume with this current 
number, will now cease to be pub- 
lished, having been incorporated 
with the Recorper, and it is hoped 
that the writers who have lent 
interest and value to the former 
will now extend their help to the 
latter. The two covered in many 
respects the same field, and it was 
thought unwise to continue the two 
separate publications. The circula- 
tion of the Recorper has steadily 
increased with the increase of mis- 
sionaries, and we trust the coming 
year will see it more than ever a 
real adjunct to missionary work. 
Tts aim will be to be a real Record 
of missionaries’ views and experiences 
and a Journal of events and deve- 
lopments of all sections and of all 
the different missions. We be- 
speak the kind assistance of all in 
making it more and more helpful. 


Comment, 


THE present is in many respects 
a grand opportunity for missionary 
work in China. With the common 
people there is little of the tempta- 
tion of commerce or education such 
as prevails to such an extent in 
India, nor on the other hand, is 
there the danger that exists in 
Japan of a desire to be and do in 
all respects like Western nations, 
even to the extent of adopting their 
religion. Most of the Chinese that 
accept Christianity now will ac- 
cept it because of what it is, and 
not because of some external good 
—commercial or otherwise—which 
they hope it will bring. 

- 


* * 


Anp yet the work is not wholly 
free from danger here in China. 
Our readers will remember the 
account in last month’s RecorpER 
of the work in the Fuhkien pro- 
vince, of the 20,000 enquirers and 
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5000 new church members. Fol- 
lowing in the wake of the trial 
of the Ku-cheng massacre, in which 
there what must appear to 
the ordinary native a remarkable 
display of power and influence, it 
may be that some will be influenced 
by a desire to become Christians in 
order to have the protection of 
the powerful foreigner in time of 
trouble. A like liability 
famine relief. 

Barring all these, however, and 
whatever other ditliculties may arise, 
there is no question but that the 
present should be a time of abun- 
dant seed-sowing, of laying broad 
the foundations, and in the full 
assurance that God is preparing 
great and signal blessings for China, 

* * * 


was 


follows 


In this connection it may be re- 
marked that the demand for books, 
both of a directly Christian, and 
also of an educational and scientific 
character, is far greater than ever 
before, and is constantly increasing. 
Among Christians, too, there is a 
very growing demand for whole 
New Testaments. They are not to 
be satistied with the four Gospels 
and Acts. They want books, too, 
with better binding and on better 
paper, and in far more instances 
than formerly are willing to pay 
for them. We doubt not the 
influence of the late visit of Mr. 
Mott will be helpful along this line. 

. * . 
From 


the many enquiriés we 
have 


received we feel sure our 
readers will be pleased to know that 
the reports of the recent conferences 
for Christian workers are being 
printed in Tientsin in book form. 
As the addresses and papers of Mr. 
Mott and other speakers will be 
incorporated there will be a great 
demand for the volume. We under- 
stand it will be ready in the spring. 
* * * 

Our readers will be interested in 
reading and comparing the “ Appeal 
to the People” regarding the evils 
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of foot-binding, on page 584, and 
the reply of the Tsung-li Yamén to 
Mr. Denby, who presented the me- 
morial of the Tien Tsu Hui and 
the International Women’s Union 
relating to foot-binding, to be found 
in the Diary of Events. In the 
latter, whilst there is a recognition 
of the beneficent object of the 
memorial, we find an appeal to 
“old custom,” and, what is more 
astonishing, an expression of opinion 
that “those in high authority can- 
not but allow the people to do as 
they are inclined in the matter of 
binding the feet of their children ; 
they cannot be restrained by law.” 
According to “old and 
history the Emperor has power to 
dictate to his subjects, as the ap- 
peal points out: “ At the beginning 
of the present dynasty the Emperor 
forbade foot-binding.” This anoma- 
ly is worthy of consideration by all 
interested in the efforts for China’s 
reform. With reference to the re- 
marks in the appeal regarding the 
carrying away of wives and daugh- 
ters by robbers it is well to keep 
in mind that in the districts west 
from where the appeal was first cir- 
eulated the practice of abduction 
by robbers is unfortunately of fre- 
quent occurrence, 
* * * 

In Edueational “Notes and 
Items” on page 605 will be found 
a request that those engaged in 
preparing Chinese Readers should 
correspond with a co-worker who 
has worked along this line and is 
hopeful of doing still more, ‘so 
that there may be uniformity of 
plan, and so that the work will not 
be twice done.” 


custom ” 


This timely re- 
quest leads us to repeat the query 
we made fully a year ago as to 
whether anything is being done by 
the Christian Literature Permanent 
Committee appointed by the Gene- 
ral Missionary Conference in i890. 
One of the duties of this committee 
was to be the devising of plans for 
securing a 


harmonious working 
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together of all literary efforts. With 
the great and growing demand for 
Christian literature it is of the 
utmost importance that there be no 
overlapping or unnecessary simul- 
taneous working along similar lines. 
A worker in the far interior has 
spent much time and energy in pre- 
paring a New Testament Concord- 
ance in Chinese. Another worker, 
in spare moments during many 
years, has prepared a history of 
China in English. Unless the fact 
of such works being prepared is 
known and notitied to literary work- 
ers there is great danger of work 
being done twice over and impor- 
tant fields left untouched. Two 
friends in different parts of China, 
unknown to each other, have recent- 
ly very completely revised Stenut’s 
Vocabulary. One ight easily have 
been engaged in some other depart- 
meut of literary work to the great 
gain of the mission cause. 
* * * 

“Why hast thou thus dealt with 

us,” is the title of a strongly-written 
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article in the recently issued S¢. 
Johi’s Echo. The Chinese student 
who writes it was subjected to rude 
treatment by a foreigner on the 
Shanghai Bund. To the legitimate 
expostulation of our Chinese friend 
the only response Was ; TT you say 
any more I will throw you into the 
creek.” No wonder the reflection is 
made: “If Chinese gentlemen are 
so treated how great must be the 
erievances of the lower classes from 
such men as. these.” It seems 
hardly fair to refer to the class of 
foreigners who so frequently insuit 
Chinese in the ports, in a journal 
rarely read by them: but it is well 
to remind ourselves how much harm 
is done by a disregard of simple 
rules of etiquette and by the non- 
suppression of the  brusqueness 
which the rush and hurry of modern 
times so easily develops in us. As 
Tom Hood Says — 


** Evil is wrought for want of thought 
As well as want of heart,” 
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THE “ DEATH BLOW.” 


On his recent visit to Peking 
this summer Rev. D. McGillivray 
presented to H. B. M. Minister 
two copies of “The Death Blow to 
corrupt Doctrine,” one obtained here 
and the other at the capital, K‘ai- 
feng Fu, with the request that the 
publication of this vile pamphlet be 
suppressed. A prompt reply from 
Sir Claude MacDonald stated that 
the matter would be attended to at 
once. 

A despatch received this week 
from Peking states that at the re- 
quest of the British Minister a 
telegram had been sent to the 
capital of the province, ordering 
the governor to destroy the print- 


ing blocks and punish the book- 
seller. A later despatch from the 
British Minister contains a copy of 
a telegram received at the Tsung-li 
Yameén from the Governor of Ho- 
nan, stating that both their com- 
mands had been obeyed. 

The despatch also contains a re- 
quest from the British Minister 
that he be informed as to the truth 
of the telegram he received. 

A messenger from here will be 
despatched to K‘ai-fene Fu to secure 
the required information.—From 
the Sin-pao. 


—There have just come to Me- 
tuchen, N. J, direct from Southern 
China, thirty little Chinese boys, 
from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
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They are under the charge of the 
Rev. Huie Kin, a Chinese minister 
formerly in charge of the Pres- 
byterian Chinese mission in New 
York. They are in this country to 
enjoy the educational advantages 
of “ Western civilization,” and those 
who are most fit will probably re- 
The 


ceive a collegiate education. 


parents of these children are de- 
fraying their entire expenses, and 
neither the Chinese government 
nor the Presbyterian Board of 


Foreign Missions is in any way 
supporting the enterprise, though 
the Rev. Huie Kin and their teach- 
ers receive their salaries from the 
Board. The boys are rapidly learn- 
ing to speak English, and they 
seem to be full of enthusiasm for 
this country in their New Jersey 
home. It is said that they can be 
seen any bright day outside of 
school hours hammering ‘“ stupen- 
dous noises” out of torpedoes with 
croquet mallets, and flying hobgob- 
lin kites, brought by themselves 
from across the sea, Huie Kin, in 
his negotiations with the guard- 
ians of the children, was explicit on 
the point that he would use his best 
influence to convert the boys to 
Christianity, for none of them are 
Christians ; and since the parents 
have made no objection to this plan 
Mr. Kin believes that they will all 
become converted before their re- 
turn to China. The village boys 
anticipate great pleasure in teach- 
ing the little Celestials to play 
baseball. Selected. 





ANTI-OPIUM MOVEMENT IN JAPAN, 


We have received from a corres- 
pondent in Mr. Tokuzo 
Fukuda, an of the agita- 
tion now going on in that country 
with regard to the sale of opium. 
The Japanese are seriously alarm- 
ed lest the habit of opium-smoking 
should reach their own shores from 
the newly-acquired island of For- 
mosa, where it has loug been wide- 


Japan, 
account 
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ly practised. As mentioned in ou? 
Annual Report (see page 78), the 
Japanese Governor of Formosa issu- 


_ed, in February last, a proclamation 


bringing into force the Japanese 
law, which strictly prohibits the sale 
of opium, except for medicinal use ; 
but making an exemption in favour 
of Formosans, who, having already 
acquired the habit, should obtain 
certificates enabling them to obtain 
their accustomed supply. At the 
same time the government took 
into its own hands the monopoly 
of the drug, and established official 
depots for its sale. These measures 
appeared highly satisfactory when 
the news of.their adoption first 
reached this country ; but it was 
somewhat startling to find that, 
notwithstanding their apparent de- 
termination to stamp out the opium 
vice in Formosa, the Japanese go- 
vernment had presented to Parlia- 
ment a budget for the new posses- 
sion, which contained an estimate 
of three and a half millions of yen 
(nearly £400,000 sterling) as the 
gross revenue to be derived from 
the new opium monopoly. The 
presentation of this estimate, though 
it passed through the Japanese 
Parliament with little opposition, 
has given rise to a stormy agitation 
outside. A public meeting was 
held at Tokyo on the 10th May, 
attended by about 1000 persons, 
at which Mr. Saburo Shimada, 
Vice-President of the Japanese 
House of Commons, was the chief 
speaker. ‘‘ He enumerated,” says 
our correspondent, “the evils of 
opium ; told how it was as unstates- 
manlike as inhumane to shut our 
eyes against this grave evil simply 
because it concerned ,the Chinese 
in Formosa, and not ourselves ; 
and gave convincing evidences of 
the possibility of the noxious sub- 
stance finding its way into the main 
island, and among our brethren.” 
Another speaker, Mr. Nagano, 
dwelt on the history of opium, and 
said: “ It was by opium that 
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China lost her Hongkong.” He 
concluded by fervidly declaring 
that he would never rest until the 
evil was utterly extirpated from 
Formosa. A ‘Society for the En- 
quiry into the Abolition of Opium 
in Formosa” has been formed, of 
which Mr. Nagano and Mr. Fukuda 
are active members. We cordially 
welcome this fresh coadjutor.—Zhe 


Friend of China. 


A TRIP INTO EXCLUSIVE HUNAN, 


By Mrs. W. H. LInGcte. 


About a year and a half ago 
the first Protestant church in the 
province of Hunan was organized 
by my husband. Since that time 
he has made several trips to the 
two places where we have Christ- 
jans, 

This autumn, we discussed pro 
and con, the advisability of my going 
to visit the two stations. No for- 
eign woman had ever entered that 
exclusive anti-foreign, cruel (?) pro- 
vince from the south, and as far as 
I know no woman _ has entered 
from the north. The reports of 
the character of the Hunanese were 
almost enough to stop the most 
determined. Moreover, the inns 
on the road are simply long rooms 
with no partitions, where all the 
people sleep together. However, I 
did uot “ten parts” believe the first, 
and the second ditticulty could be 
endured, and so we decided that it 
would be wise for me to go. Our 
bedding was carried in baskets, and 
I was carried in a sedan chair by 
three men. The range of mountains 
dividing the Canton province and 
Hunan is quite high and difficult 
to cross. We were four days in 
reaching our first destination, Lin- 
wu, a distance of seventy-five 
miles. My husband and our ser- 
vant walked all the way. I felt as 
if I were a part of some Dime 
Museum, for I was inspected by 
thousands, “Is it a woman?” And 
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when I would assure them, as I 
passed along, that I was “really 
and truly” a woman their wonder 
knew no bounds. It was not my 
face that they wanted to see, but 
my feet! My shoes were very 
strange, and my feet were not 
bound! When my chair-bearers put 
down the chair, in order that they 
might rest, I had to get out and 
walk up and down to show myself 
to an admiring crowd. When we 
reached Lin-wu, and my chair was 
deposited in the inn, I was instantly 
surrounded by hundreds, curious to 
see. I escaped into a room and 
shut the door; but the crowd con- 
tinued to press, and quickly grew 
to thousands. When Mr. Lingle 
tried to send them away they said 
(and with reason), “If you do not 
want us to see her why did you 
bring her?’ I walked out and al- 
lowed them to inspect me, After a 
while one of the high officials of 
the city came, and said that he was 
afraid there would be trouble from 
such a large crowd, and that I had 
better stand in a high place and 
let the people see and then he would 
tell them to go away. Although 
I had already done this several 
times I did it again to please him. 
He talked to me for a few moments, 
narrowly scanned me, and then 
walked off without saying a word 
to the people. The fact of the 
matter was, he simply wanted to 
satisfy his own curiosity. All day 
the people, high and low, wealthy 
aud poor, literary and ignorant, 
fiocked to see the wonderful foreign 
womah, 

Last summer when Mr. Lingle 
was spending some time in Lin- 
wu he was visited by a number of 
the “literary graduates.” He told 
them of our prospective marriage, 
and added that I was teaching in a 
college in Shantung. Some of these 
gentlemen called on us and asked 
if I would not teach them foreign 
mathematics. They said if I would 
they would gather together a class 
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of twenty and would furnish a hall 
and a place for us to stay while 
there. The literati of Hunan are 
very eager to study Western mathe- 
matics, especially since some are 
required in the government ex- 
aminations. They are also anxious 
to study Western sciences. 

We were invited to the home of 
the wealthiest man in Lin-wu city, 
where we were treated with great 
consideration. I was also invited 
to many homes, rich and poor. 

From Lin-wu we went on to Kia- 
hwoa, about thirty miles further 
north. In that place there are 
about twenty Christians, most of 
them young women. I was receiv- 
ed cordially by all. The whole 
city of Kia-hwoa came to see us. 
The women listened well as I told 
them the old, old story. My re- 
putation had grown amazingly! 
Some one had reported the offer 
made in Lin-wu, and so in Kia- 
hwoa IT was a wonderful mathe- 
matician: in fact, I knew every- 
thing it was possible to know. I 
did not realize when I was teach- 
ing the first volune of arithmetic 
in Chinese, in the Tungchow Col- 
lege, that I was going to build up 
such areputation. I was also invit- 
ed in Kia-hwoa to teach mathe- 
It is dith- 
cult to make these graduates un- 
derstand that these things cannot 


matics and the sciences. 
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be learned in a month. However 
it shows how anxious they are to 
learn when they are willing to ask 
a woman to teach them. 

We stayed ten days in Kia-hwoa, 
In company with some of the Christ- 
ian women I visited some of the 
villages. During the whole trip 
there was never a stone thrown at 
my chair, and I went everywhere 
with the curtains rolled up! 

The Christian world has been 
praying for the opening of Hunan, 
the province from which the scur- 
rilous literature comes—the province 
which will not allow the telegraph 
within its borders—the province 
which, once gained, means a great 
step in advance for the coming of 
Christ's kingdom in China. That 
province is open, and with prud- 
ence and care can be_ traveled 
through. Everywhere the people 
were friendly, and invited us to re- 
turn. We hope to return in the 
spring and go still further into the 
interior. Dr. Chesnut will probably 
go with us. 

The arrangements are not com- 
pleted, but it is probable that soine 
of the scholars from Lin-wu will 
come here to study mathematics. 
We hope also to open their hearts to 
the Gospel as well as their minds to 
the mysteries of mathematics and 
the sciences.--l. Y. Independent. 





Diary of Ebents 


October, 1896. 
30th.—The following is the reply of 
the Tsung-li Yamén to Mr. Denby with 
regard to the foot-binding memorial :— 
“Your Excellency, 


stant we had the honour to receive Your 


On the 26th in- 


Excellency’s note, stating that you had 
received from the Tien Tsu Hui and 
International Women’s Union, through 


: , 1 r. 7 . 

iv the far East. 
the President and Secretary thereof, a 
memorial relating to ‘‘ Foot-binding,” 
which had been prepared by those dis- 
tinguished Societies. Your Excellency 
further stated that you were requested 
to transmit this memorial to the Yamén 
and to ask that it reaches the exalted 
personages to whom it is addressed, to 
wit, their Majesties the Empress-Dowa- 
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ger and the Emperor of China, and in ac- 
cordance with the request made you 
transmitted a box containing the me- 
morial, and begged that it be presented 
to their Majesties. 

In reply we beg to state that the 
memorial of the said Societies evidences 
the fact that the object in view is to do 
good, But the usages and customs pre- 
vailing in China are different from those 
of Western countries. The binding of 
feet is a practice that has been in vogue 
for a very long time. Those who oppose 
the binding of their children’s feet are 
not compelled to do so, while on the 
other hand, those who wish to carry out 
the practice cannot be prevented from 
doing so. Custom has made the practice. 
Those in high authority cannot but allow 
the people to do as they are inclined in 
the matter of binding the feet of their 
children ; they cannot be restrained by 
law. 

We have therefore the honour to in- 
form Your Excellency that we find it 
difficult to carry out the request made and 
present the memorial to their Majesties 
the Empress- Dowager and Emperor. We 
will keep the memorial in the archives of 
the Yamén, and beg that Your Excel- 
lency will communicate the above for 
the information of the two Societies.” 

November, 1896. 

—With regard tothe reported trespass 
of H. E. Li in the palace gardens, we 
understand that ‘‘he was carried in his 
court chair through an unfrequented 
part of the park and received obsequious 
attentions from the keepers and palace 
eunuchs ; not a word of objection did he 
hear. The next day he was informed 
that he had committed a breach of eti- 
quette and would have to be disciplined.” 

Later news from Peking say that ‘in 
reference to H. E. Li Hung-chang’s 
alleged trespassing in the grounds of the 
Yuen-ming-yuen palace the Board of 
Civil Appointments has reported that 
the proper penalty is the entire loss of 
all rank and titles, but the Emperor has 
mercifully commuted this to the loss of 
one year’s salary. This in H. E. Li’s 
case amounts to the equivalent of Tls. 
26,000. 

—Alarming outbreak, in the end of 
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October and beginning of November, 
of bubonic plague in North Formosa. 
“The third and fourth days brought the 
number up to thirty-six cases, and at 
present the total is more than seventy. 
About one-third of the number afilicted 
die. The city government at once took 
the matter in hand and placed ten thou- 
sand dollars at the disposal of the Sani- 
tary Section, and also requested that the 
general government sheuld further assist 
by providing at least thirty thousand 
dollars more, that thorough steps might 
be taken to stamp out the pest and pre- 
vent its spreading. Provisional head- 
quarters for the inspection of plague 
cases was established in the -sanitary 
house of the police department of Tai-peh 
prefecture with branches in Tai-peh-fu, 
Twa-tu-tia and Ban-ka,” 

6th.—A telegram from Tai-peh-fu says: 
** After vigorous measures the outbreak 
of plague has been brought under con- 
trol.” 

9th.—According to Imperial Edict the 
high title of Junior Guardian of the 
Heir Apparent has been granted to Gene- 
ral Tung Fu-hsiang, commander-in- 
chief of the Imperial forces operating 
against the Mohammedan rebels of 
Kansu ‘fas a reward for signal services in 
crushing the Mohammedan rebellion in 
the region inside of the Great Wall,” 
Rewards have also been given to various 
other officials employed in suppressing 
the rebellion. 

12th.—From the V.-C. Daily News of 
12th November we learn that the Pe- 
king government has lately issued in. 
structions to the various viceroys and 
governors of the empire to establish 
schools for the teaching of the English 
language and Western sciences in all the 
principal cities of this country. Accord- 
ing to the wording of one clause iu the 
General Instructions the reason for this 
is that China, in order to keep herself 
on terms of equality and in touch with 
the Great Powers of Europe, ‘‘ must edu- 
cate the masses and encourage inventive 
genius and foreign learning amongst her 
people, together with that love for eoun- 
try and home and that devoted patriotism 
so conspicuously ingrained in the hearts 
of those who have studied such languages 
and sciences,” ete, 
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Aissionary Journal, 


BIRTHS. 

Art Wei-hien, Shantung, 3rd November, 
the wife of Rev. R. M. Matrer, Am. 
Presbyterian Mission, of a daughter. 

Ar Wuhu, on 4th November, the wife of 
Tuos, J. ARNoxp, Foreign Christian- 
Mission, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

At Kuan-hsien, Si-ch‘uan, 12th Septem- 
ber, 1896, GrorGE, son of Adam and 
Rhoda G. Grainger, C. I, M., aged 7 
months, 

On November 16th, 1896, while passing 
up river on board the s. s. Sua/, and 
when just below Kewkiang, BrertiE, 
second son of the Rev. J, J. and Mrs. 
Banbury, aged eleven years and six 
months. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 2nd November, Misses G. 
TRUDENGER, E. M. Kerr, L. JENSEN, 
F, CAMPBELL and M, A, Retp, Mr. and 
Mrs. GEORGE NIGout (returned), from 
Australia, for C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, 15th November, Ceci J. 
DavENPORT, F.R.C.S., wife and two 
children (returned) and Miss Wy Ik, 
for London Mission, 

At Shanghai, 16th November, Miss L. J. 
Kay (returned), from England, Misses 
L. M. Pasmore, M. E. Waterman, 
M. G. McLaracuwan, R. Patmer, 
G. C. Water, E. E. Hatt and M. E, 
SmiTH, from North America, all for 
China Inland Mission. 


At Shanghai, 18th November, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Lawson (returned), Messrs. 
Frep. H. Jupp, M.B., B.C., B.A., 
Joun Youne and ALrrep J. OTLEy, 
Rev. JAS. 8S. Wepster, M.D. (U.S.A.), 
from England, for China Inland Mis- 
sion; also THomas Hutton, wife and 
three children (returned) and Miss C. 
H. von Poseck, for Chinkiang. 

At Shanghai, 19th November, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Strooke (returned) and 
Messrs. F. BLASNER and A. ARGENTO, 
from England, for China Inland Mis- 
sion; also Rev. F, Garrett and wife, 
Dr. Datsy Mackiin and Miss M, 
KeELty, for Foreign Christian Mission, 
Nankin. 

At Shanghai, 23rd November, Rev. Jas, 
Merapows, Misses MEApows, MINNIE 
Meapows, L. Meapows and KINAHAN, 
Rev. J. J. and Mrs. CouLrHarp and 
four children (returned), from England, 
for China Inland Mission; also Mrs. 
CouLtnG and son (returned), from Eng- 


5 
land, for Baptist Mission, Shantung ; 
Revs, OLE OLESEN and wife, JOHANNES 
Vyrr and Jans LYKKEGAARD, for the 
Danish Mission, Port Arthur ; Rev. A, 
B. Turner and Mr. R. H. Pearson, 
for the S. P. G., Seoul. 


DEPARTURES. 
From Shanghai, 28th November, Dr. 
Mary Brown and Miss E. L. Boveu- 
ton, of American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, for U.S. 





